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BITBRATUTRE SC. 


SILENT LOVE. 


Lady! forgive the useless sigh, 
Forgive the light and aimless song, 
Which swears that thine’s the brightest eye 
That ever beam’d in beauty’s throng. 





Thou know’st not, and thou canst not know, 
From whom this idle strain proceeds ; 
The heart from whom its numbers flow, 
In silence loves, in silence bleeds. 


Still must I be content to meet, 
And gaze upon thee in the dance ; 
Where glittering forms, with fairy feet, 
Like moon beams on the water glance 

























Yet when I gaz’d upon thy face, 
And met thy mildly-beaming eye, 
Methought therein mine own could trace 
A glance of speechless sympathy. 


Perchance ‘twas vain—and yet that look, 
So soft, so beautifully kind, 

Hath taught my aching beart to brook 
Th’ anfeeling coldness of mankind. 


Lady! farewell—io happier days 
My heart may dare to breathe its sighs: 
Till then—forgive these useless lays, 
Forget—do uil things but despise! 





SKETCH OF THE COUNTESS AND HER DAUGHTER 
LADY EMILY C R. 
I saw a white rose in its prime, 
Lovely and graceful, sweet and fair, 
And knew not that the touch of Time 
Vould shed one added beauty there ; 
But when a bud was seen to spring 
Amid the leaves, the parent flower 
Appeared the most enchanting thing 
Phan ever decked a mortal bower. * 





Bright as they were—that bud and rose— 
Yon living floweret and her mother, 

The same sweet rivalship disclose, 
Gathering new graces froin each other 

Some deem the white rose loveliest— 
Some choose the rosebud's fairy gem; 

But all their matchless charm attest, 
‘bas blooming ona single stem. 


PROFESSOR LESLIE. 
Mr. Leslie has had more extensive opportunities of acquiring infor- 
ation than most other philosophic men of the day, but those oppor- 
nities have in general not only been improved, but sought foraned ob- 
ned by the activity of bis own genius, and the ardour of his love for 
formation. Indeed, that he went to College at all, or was put in the 
ay of gaining renown in any one of those numerous fields in which 
had subsequently gained so much, was more the result of his own 
nius thith of any predetermination on the part of others. He was 
rnin the vilage of Largo, on the south coast of Fifeshire, where 
father was.a respectable farmer, and where his brother still pursues 
e same avocation, joined to that of timbér merchant. Both the fa- 
er and the brother were and are very respectable in their character 
d intormation—the brother, in particular, is a man of sterling good 
nse, 
As most of Leslie's relations were engaged in rural affairs, itis pro- 
ble that he himself was originally destined for the same occupation. 
s is the case with boys in many parts of the Lowlands of Scotland, 
attended school during the winter months, and kept the cattle in the 
mmer, though the near vicinity of the school enabied him to attend 
urtially all the year round. 
By this means the chain of his early studies was never broken; and 
)bably his raral occupation during part of the summer days was in 
1 respects of considerable advantage. ‘To his physical constitetion it 
iquescionably added strength, and we are inclined to think that it cave 
his mind mach more vigor and elasticity, than if be had had nothin 
attend to but scholastic exercises. The mind must be formed, an 
it is to be a philosophical and by consequence an inventive one, we 
spect it must in all cases fortn itself; and therefore, if we were to 
int out the ladder by which the eminence of knowledge were to be 
imed, we should placetime to form the mind, apart from all didactic 
Jucation, and circumstances under which to form it, as among the 
st essential steps. 
Of the necessity of this, we have demonstration in the case of Mr 
estie; and we state, defying any contradiction, that had the boy been 
wed up constantly within the four walls of a school-room, or left to 
ssip with other boys in his hours of play, the philosopher would not 
ve been what he is. There isa flow and a freshness in the writings 
f Leslie—a familiarity with nature at all its points, and an apprecia- 
on of all its beauties which tells more, and breathes more of the green 
opes of Largo Lawn, the cheerful scenery around, and the glittering 
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Independently of the triamphant appeal to Leslie, there is intrin- been lettin the kye eat the corn?” 


sic evidence in the circumstances theuselves. Place an active and 
inquiring boy in the open fields, so as to be lightly exercised but not fa- 
tigued; give him no mechanical drudgery to tormalize bis mind, let oa- 
ture around him be rich and varied, and his view of it be extensive ; in 
addition to this, let him be acquiring at intervals, under a good teacher, 
the elements of language and of science ; and we should gladly travel 
far, if we could find another mode of youthful discipline as delightful 
and as certain of leading to the very best results. 

Had Leslie been deprived of his time and his temptations to exercise 
his own powers in studying the phenomena of nature, he might have 
been a linguist, a mathematician, or a student in any single department 
of science, but to the circumstances in which he was placed he must 
have been in a great measure indebted for his universality of applica- 
jtion. The eppesenese of the heavens, the changes of the weather, the 

succession of the seasons, the features of the land and the phenomena 
of the ocean were around him from a commanding station, and they 
were so grouped that a youth of ardent mind could hardly avoid think- 
ing of them, und speculating about and wishing to know their causes. 
Hence, when his more scholastic instruction, and his extensive ac- 
| quaintance with men of information and with books put him in posses- 
tion of the theories, he wes instantly enabled to reter these to facts 
with which he was already familiar. So that Leslie ought to be con- 
sidered asa man enjoying the advantage of a double education,—a 
knowledge of phenometa, whicli is wholly his own, and which he 
would have enjoyed whether he had been a farmer or a philosopher ; 
and a knowledge of philosophy, usually so called, which he acquired 
from attendiog college, trom reading books, from extepsive intercourse 
with learned and eminent men, from a long and arduous course of per- 
sonal observation and experiment, and from much practice in the pro- 
fession of teaching. 

We bave mentioned that Leslie's introduction to this second species 
of intormation was accidental, and the accident is worth relating. En- 

ged, as has been previousiy mentioned, till about, we believe, hi, 
thirteenth or his fourteenth year, he had made considerable pre 
io of! the branches taught at the village school, which, as the ae te 
b tien and popilous, ranks as a parish school of the first ciass, aad gene- 
rally possesses an able teacher. : 

But it appears that Leslie had a more extended desire of knowiedge 
than that which ihe second school afforded him. The field on which 
he tended the cattle was for the most part hedged in, so that his atten- 
dance was more a necessity of being in the fields than an employment, 
There are always books in a Scotch farm-house, and additional ones 
can always be borrowed ina Scotch village. Young Leslie generally 
had his book with him, not his class-book in order to con his lessons, 
tor that cost him little trouble, but a book which he read for the infor- 
mation of the facts, or the amusement of the story, as might happen. 
Among these there was a copy of Simson's Euclid, upon which Leslie 
commenced his career as a mathematician. Unprovided with other 
apparatus for the drawing of his diagrams, he began at the beginning, 
by having recourse to the abacus of the ancients,—he powdered the 
foot-path by the bedge-side with sand, delieneated his igures thereon 
with his finger; and, closing bis book, went over his demonstrations. 

In the early part of his course, and when he was passing that serious 
bridge, called the “ bridge of asses,” because they alone are eble to 
cross it, the minister of the parish was on the other side of the tall haw- 
thorn hedge, also engaged in study. The minister of Largo was kind 
and conversational, and in the absence of a local newspaper be per- 
formed not afew of its functions. He held forth passing well when 
be had gota sermon and was in the pulpit; but a mew one was the la- 
bours of Hercules. So, to bring his bumys into proper action, he used 
to pace up and down the side of the hedge above-mentioned; and it 
must be allowed that it agitation was his object. the place was well 
chosen. ‘Phe slope was very considerable, not less than five-and- 
twenty or thirty degrees; and as the ventral region of the minister 
was a little ponderous, and bis legs none of the longest, wheu he went 
dodge, dodge down the hill, the different parts of his cranial organiza- 
tion were ground and trituratedagainst esch other, inthe same way as 
the Dutch make marbles, and the dust of words was produced in a- 
bundance. Then as he went up the hill, the upper part of the cranial 
organs (which were also none of the lightest) pressed out, in the form 
of sentences, the words which had been elaborated during the descent. 
Physically and mentally, this was rather hard jabour; and the minis- 
ter had often to stand and take his breath. 

During one of these panses he was startled by muttered sounds from 
the other side of the hedge; and listening, he*could hear the words 
“angle,” “triangle,” “two sides of the one equal to two sides of the 
other,” and A,B, C, mingled with words and sentences. St. An- 
drews, where he had disciplined, Mashed upon his mind: “ That mua 
be mathematics!’ quoth the minister of Largo. He listened with 
more attention: and asthe recollection of St. Andrew's came mure 
vivid to his memory, he ascertained that the lesson was in very deed 
the fifth proposition of Euctid’s first book, while bis own eyes through 
the hedge informed him that the student was none other than Jobo, or. 
as he was then called, Jock Leslie, conquering that in solitude and 
without en instructor, which the minister himself had never beea abie 
to overcome amid all the science and stimuli of St. Andrew's. 

The minister was more than delighied; and though it cat his ser- 
mon inthe middie, and rendered not merely the connexion bat the 
second half doubtful, down he tredged to communicate the discovery 
to Leslie's father. “I have something imporieat to communicate,” 
said the minister of Largo. Mr. Leslie turned, and looked grave—for 
he was an elder of the kirk, and sometimes, though not ofien, they 
had inquirings end rebukings “ anentsin;” bat be spake not. The 
minister laid hold of his button, and with a beaminess of visage, which 
convinced Mr. Leslie that there was no sin in the case, attered, at a 
half-minute time, these words:—‘ Mr. Leslie, 1 am sare your son 
Jock’s a genus.” “ What,” seid Mr. Lesiie, rather hastily, “bas be 








* Very far from it, Mr. Leslie,” 
replied the minister, “he bas « genus for mathematics, and you must 
jast send him to St. Andrew's.’ ‘The advice of the minister was com- 
plied with: Leslie went to St. Andrew's the very next autumn, was 
succecsfyl in his classes, prudent in his faances, and gave sufficient 
evidence that be would not tara back in the path to eminence on 
which he had entered. Not very long after the completion of his stu- 
dies, he became tutor to the Wedgewoods, which gave him much 
knowledge of the world both at home and abroad while in that em- 
ployment, and afforded him en annuity for life which, independently 
of any other provision, would have enabled him to pursue those expe- 
rimental inquiries to which he had got an additional stimalus from the 
scientific owuers of Etruria, Soon after this he went into philosopbi- 
cal retirement io bis brother's house at Largo, where be performed a 
number of experiments, aud made some of his neatest inventions. 
Along with his gyre ang he was playful; and sometimes took delight 
in astonishing the rustics and fishwomen with phantasmagoria, and 
other optical illusions, or startling them with electricity or galvanism. 
On account ot this playfulness of disposition the elder Sivyis generally 
suspected that he was conversant with the tlack art; but the younger 
and better educated were incredulous upon that point, and alleged that 
be was flesh and blood just like themselves. 

Toward the close of the last century, Mr. Leslie was a candidate for 
the chair of natural philosophy in Glusgow, but be was unsaccessful, 
not from any want of qualification, but because be had been a good 
dew) out of Scotiand, and was consequently uot so well known as 
some of the other candidates. 

Want of success at Glasgow did not in any degree damp Mr. Les- 
lie’s ardour in his philosophical stadies. On the other head, he, if por- 
sidle, parsued them with more assiduity and success; and, though he 
was chielly amang bis apparatus in bis retirement, bis name became 
celebrated in the scientific world as one of the most ingenious and ori- 
ginal of inguire.s. bis experimental inquiry on heat excited much 
attention, Yolk om account of the ingennity of the experiments, and the 
pohdareen ot the “oreinsions. Gn the deaihof Professor Robinson, in 

b, end the co bet. at promettes of Playfair toque chair of Maturat 
Philosophy ta Fdinvurgh, Leslie became n cardidate for the Matheme. 
tical Profes#Orship in that University; and, though the candidates were 
nomerous, @nd several of them men of eminent talents, it was general; 
ly admitted that Lesli¢ was entitled to the office. A violent outery was 
raised agaigsthim by those who could not enter the lists with him in 
qualification, and yet were anxious to see it filled otherwise; but the 
resuli was a triumph to Leslie {ot greater than if the outery had not 
been raised. When the scientific workd was deprived of ylair, in 
1819, Mr. Leslie was promoted to the clair of Natural Philosophy as a 
motver of justice to his talents, 

Ii is needless to ennmerate either the inventions or the writings of 
Mr. Leslie; they are uamerous, they are varied, and there is much spi- 
rit and novelty in them all. Subjects which appear at first sight the 
least imaginative, are by him clothed with the fascinations of fancy ; 
and if there be occasionally appareet obscurities both in bis lectures 
and his writings, these must be ascribed to the giant strides which he 
iakes from one eminence to another, without noticing the intermediate 
points, witheut which inferior men cannot proceed. 

pas 


THE PALACE AND GARDENS OF PRATOLINO. 
From Sketches of Maly and the Uatians. 


The most remarknbte in historical and local interest, and yet the 
leat known of the numerous and wagyiiceat palaces belonging to the 
sovereigns of Tuscany, is the Villa real di Pratolino, sitaate a six 
miles from Florence, un the road to Bologna. Built and decorated by 
one of the Medici in the sixteenth century, this palece once combined 
all the beauty, splendour, and ingenuity which e period so distinguish- 
edin the fine art could supply; and although bet the shadow of its 
former glories remains, the gatdens still dispiay so many wonders, that 
a brief description of them cannot but be interesting. In 1569, Pran- 
cesco, the sou of Cosmo, the first grand-duhe of Tuscany, intending to 
build a sammer residence, purchased a large tract of land on the 
woody slop? of Monte Morello. Tie site was wild and irregular, 
covered with forest trees and underwood, aud watered by numerous 
springs; but the air was fresh and salubriours—the valley, although so 
near Florence, was uninhabited—and the undalations of the surface 
were eminently favourabiy to horticaliaral embellishment. The deep 
| shaces of the interwoven trees appeared as if intended for the purpoves 
of mystery, antl, ip fnct, this sec uded retreat became the secret abode 
jof the celebrated Venetian, Bienen Capello, Grst the mistress, and 
| eventually the wile, of Francesco de Medici. The villa and gardens 
| were designed and embellished by the celebrated Bernardo (a- 
lienti, a pupil of Michel Angelo, and the taste and ingenuity of this 
| bighly-gifted man created a scene of enchautment whieh probably eug- 
gested 10 Tasso his picturesque description of Armida’s palace. Cer- 
tainly the foliowiag lines are a close description of the locality :— 

Quine ella in Coma a una montagns ascende 
Disabitata e d'ombre oscora e bruna. 

E perincanto.... ‘Sooo 

.. « Vifoada an palagiv epresso un lago: 
Ove im perpetao april moile amorosa 

Vite seco ue mena i} suo filetto. 

This delightful retreat, which is embosomed and totally concealed in 
thick wood, I discovered by accident during a shooting excursion from 
Fiesule. Lager in the pursuit of game, I had rawbled onward until J 
found myseli bewildered in a labyrinth of hills and valleys, and at a 
considerable distance from Fiesole. The day was fer advanced, the 
hea! was insapporiable, and L looked around me in vain for some one 
to tell me the road. Exheasied at length with heat, banger, aad thirst, 
I left the path and approached an orchard, expecting to find refresh- 
meut from its fruit, or at least shade under its foliage. 1 diseovered in 
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Ma 4 rT i oe ol Wh casant wa. seated gather- 
ing and throwing i.e ripe sruit into a pannicr, which a girl of ten or 
twelve was supporting on her bead. To an artist the group and scenery 
was charming; but at that moment the cherries were more attradiive, 
and holding out a silver coin, | requested the gatherer to throw some 
fruit into my bat. He showered the cherries duwa in such @bundance, 
that I soon called out, © Enough!” ) 

“ET must give you the mouey’s worth,” said he, as he continued to 
throw ihem down upon me with unmercifal honesty. Alter a deli- 
cious collation, assisted by a piece of home-baked cake whieh the pea- 
sant girl offered to me with a graceful and cordial smile, | began to 
think of my return to Fiesole, and requested them to direst se. 

“ Yoa are so far from Fiesole,” replied the villager, “that | advise 

to pass the night at Pratolino, which is near at hand. The steward 
isa worthy man, and will receive you bospitably ia the name of our 
beloved Grand Duke.” 

Delighted to hear that acc jent had bronght me so near fo this once 
celebrated villa, I promptly jetermined to follow his advice, and my 
guide continued in the fo wery languoge eomaion to all classes tn ‘Pus- 
cany— 

“ Do you see,” said he, “ that mountain shaded with lofty chesnuts, 
and within its greenery the glittering windows of an ancient mansion? 
Thither bead your steps. Leave the house upon your lett, and you 
will find a path near a gushing fountain, which rolls its waters between 
uiossy Sane. Follow the windings of the stream, and it will guide 
you through the leafy darkness of the wood toa meadow, over which 
nt flows more gently to the gardens of Pratolino. FT wish youn good 
journey !” he added, ** May God protect you! May the green st ide be 

wapitious to you! May the evening breeze refresh you, and may the 
lessings of the poor obtain for you asound repose i. 

Phusthoronghly refreshed, and thoroughly instracted, | proceeded 
with lightened steps and spiritsto the entrance of the forest, where I 
met a man who offered to conduct me to the honse ofthe steward. 
With the native complaisance peculiar to the inhabitants of this part of 
Tuscany, he warned me ofevery ha zardous step as we prot eeded along 
the winding and difficult path, and with an accuracy the recollection 
of which increased no little my astonishment. when, on arrival at our 
destination, I discovered that he was blind. subsequently beard that 
he was gifted with singular intelligence, and with a sense of touch so 
exquisite, that he could manufacture mechanical instruments of deti- 
cate structure, and was even the clock and watch-maker ef his district. 
A brief detail of my day’s adventures procured me # kind reception 
trom tie steward and his interesting fawily, who compelled me to par- 
take of their evening repast, and to delay until morning my inspection 
of this enchanted palace of the Venetian Armidn. 

Observing on the following day the principal approach to Pratolino, 
I discovered the reason why this once celebrated villa was now so little 
known, and so rarely visited by travellers. Although so near the great 
road to Bologna, there is no indication to the passing stranger that the 
dork forest before him conceals a princely mansion. Instead of a broad 
avenue, worthy of the splendours within, e narrow and irregular lane 
winds through the trees, and terminates in a quadrangular glade, in the 
eentre of which isthe palace. ‘The open space around it is separated 
from the park by an iron railing, supported and connected by ‘rustic 

jiasters of the Tuscan order. ‘Two detached towers, of octagonal 
orm dank the pelace; they have corresponding dials, one of whieh 
shows the time, the other vindicates the variations of the wind. On 
the left of the palace, and beyond the iron rails, is a large open space, 
partially surrounded by trees, before which rises in majestic relief the 
caiveall uintes of the Apennine. There is much grandeur in the pro- 
portions and distribution of the apartments inthe palace ; but the ar- 
chitect in endeavouring to avoid interior courts and skylights, has sac- 
rificed external elegance aud simplicity to what he thought an ingeni- 
ous and novel conception, Jn consequence he was obliged to disfigure 
every side of the palace with bold projections and salient angles for 
the introduction of the requisite number of windows, and these pro- 
minent masses give to the whole structure the appearante of several 
equare and awkwerdly connected pavilions. ‘The basement is a bold 
projection supporting spacious terraces, which are on afevel with the 
iano nobile, or principal floor; and beneath these terrares@re vesti- 
ules, curious grottos, apartments for menials, and kitchens, the chim- 
neys of which face the gardens, and are agreeably ornamental. The 
rise to a considerable elevation, in the form of obelisks, crowned wit 
metal globes, trom which the smoke issues. In tire front of the palace, 
two parallel staircases ascend to the terrace ; and beneath the junction 
of the staircases is an archway, under the protéction of which visitors 
may alight from their carriages, and entet the low er vestibule, from 
which a staircase leads to the state epariments in the piono nobite. 
These apartments once decorated with costly marbles, stuccos, mo- 
snics, frescos, and pictares, combined wh great convenience every 
luxury Which the magnificent taste of the Medici could introduce. 
"They stil! contain a fine theatre; many singular mechanical amuse- 
ments; and several organs, played by water power, isnitate a number 
of instruments, and perform the old music of the sixteenth centary. 
The grottos, which were the origiual models of every similar structure 
of later date, deserve a more detuiled description. Those only who 
haveexperienced the summer heatof southern Europe, ean appreciate 
the exquisite luxury of shady retreats combined with the humble eva- 
tations, the soothing gush, and delicious murmurings of springs and 
ountains. The grotios of Pratolino are constructed with the basement 
af the palace, and have a south aspect, factug the gardens. They are 
afpeoached by a double stairvase leading from the terrace to an espla- 
nade, which forms a second terrace above the level of the gartlen. The 
tos are Various in size and shape, but all are remarkable fbr the la- 
visi splendour of the internal decorations. They are vaulted like the 
arcades of a cloister, and supported by beavtitul columns of marble ; 
ttre walls and ceilings are incrusted with stalactites, madrepores, ma- 
rine plants and shells, corals, mother of Pearl, and pictures of mosaic. 
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merous statues of bronze and marble throw water into basips of 


tlead and marble. The waters flow through conduits under the 
pavement into the gardens below, where they are > oe employed far 
rposes innummerabie. The finest statues have been removed to 
Frovence but several of those remaining are remarkable for design and 
gxecution. Amongst these isa satyr embracing a borachio, or wine- 
skin ; a syren, who allures the spectator to approach her, and suddenly 
aplashes him with water; an Europa, sented upon the Mympian bull; 
a shepherd, who is really playing on his pipe; and a triton, blowing 
water through his conch, which emits a singalar sound. The grotto 
of the deluge is thus named from the abundance of its waters, which 
gush not only from walls and ceiling, but from the pavement. Soon 
as the visitor has entered, be is a prisonerand at the mercy of bis 
guide. Jets d'eau start up from the threshold, and bar bis egress: and 
should he dash through this liquid barrier, the jets follow him to the 
esplanade, the mosaic pavement of which is perforated with small 
ducts, from which dart innumerable jets as fine as threads. In other 
grottos are numerous contrivances to surprise and shock the curions, 
someof which would be serionsly annoying in a colder climate. In 
one a commodious beuch invites you to repose, yields to your weight, 
and planges you into ae ld bath: in another is a staircase apparently 
leading tu some object of interest; but, as soon as your foot presses 
the first step, a spring moves and unmasks a fountain, which gushes 
out opon your lace and person: ina third a marine monster begins to 
move as you approach him, thea relis his eyes opens his mouth, and 
omits at you a volume of Water 
The grotto of the Woman of Samaria is remarkable for the nume- 
rons mechanical and hydraulic contrivances of Buontalenti. On one 
vide of the grotto is @ theatre, exhibiting a wonderful complicated 
scene of action , 
mingled with trees. The door of a cottage opens, & pretty peasant 
girl comes out with a vasé on her head, and goes toa fountain for 
water. ‘Her figure is gracefully natural, andthere is much ease and 
pliaacy in her movements. She arrives at the fogntaln, fills the vase, 


| while ducks and swans are sporting in @ pool below. 


Tie Atbion. 











and replaces it upon ler bead. While returning to the cottage she 
iurns round several times, to look at a —. sitting near, who # 

pears to admire, and endeavours to detain her by the distinctly audi- 
ble melody of his bagpipe. At the side of the stage, a blacksmith 
opens his shop, and begins to work at his forge, assisted by his men. 
On the other side, a miller makes his men carry sacks ct grain into a 
mill, the mecl.anism of which is perfect. ‘The spectator now hears 
the winding of horns, andthe barking of dogs; wild animals bound 
1cross the extremity of the stage. pursued by men on horseback anda 
pack of hounds. Finally, the birds in the trees are heard to warble, 
Upon an oppo- 
site stage in the same grotto, is represented the assault and capture of 
a fortress. {!sewhere, an oil-mill is worked by oxen with a driver; 


the wheel. 


ed with the garden below it by two magnificent staircases, @ cor- 
doni, consisting of a succession of inclined planes like the stairs 
before the Capitol in Rome, and others in Rome and Naples, 
which are accessible to horses, and even to carriages. These 
staircases, which are peculiar to Maly, are constructed of bricks, ber- 
dered with granite, andthe steps are several feet in breadth, each ri- 


staircase makes a sweep like the arch of a cirele, thus facing each oth 


the torrent ot Mugnone, the source of which is near Pratolino. Vrom 
the prostrate urn of this river-god, issue the united waters from the 








jof rmvulets trom bench to bench. 


The spectator beholds a hamlet of cottages inter- | 


grotos above. [n surrounding niches are several figures, one of which 
isa personification of Fame, holding in ber tand a golden—trumpet, 
which she raises to her lips, and blows it loudly while she flaps her 
|wings. Below the figure of Fame is a peasant, who fills a cup at a 


its jaws to drink. Inthe opposite niche isa sitting figure of the god 
of Pan, who plays agreeably upon his seven-reeded pipe. He rises, 
moves his head and eyes, guides his pipe with rapid movements before 


tude. 
senting Syrinx, who is gradual! 
rise up around ber, and coneluc 
of water. 


y metamorphosed into reeds, which 
» their performance by spouting jets 
Leaving this grotto, the stranger is conducted to the en- 


between rows of laurels and fir-trees, and terminates in the broad 
masses of forest-trees, which coverthe adjacent hills. Within the 
trees, and on each side of this immense avenue is a marble balustrade, 
broken by a regular succession of seats, which are indicated by broad 
vases, or tazzes. From all these rise jets of water, which return into 
the vases; and, escaping over the rims, are collected in channels 
scoped in the solid surface of the balustrades, thus forming a succession 
The intentions of these numerous 
fountains and streamlets, was to agitate and cool the surrounding at- 
mosphere; but the invention of the architict did not stop here. Bya 
still more ingenious application of hydraulic agency, a countless mul- 


an iinpulse which makes the rushing streams describe the arch of a 
circle across the avenue; thus creating a continued and diaphanous 
arbour, through which every surrounding object is distinguisheble. 
The arching jets cross each other over the head ofthe pedestrian ; 
and the shock of the clashing waters creates a light and drizzling rain, 
which refresbes without wetting, while the plea of the sunbeams on 
this vault of liquid diamonds creates innumerable rainbows. In short, 
the eyes and the imagination are dazzled and delighted by this extra- 
ordinary spectacle, which seems like the golden dreams of boyhood, 
to reflect fairy splendours and Arabian enchantmegs. Thus did the 
ingewious Bountalenti employ the resources of his art to cheat nature, 
and to create in this burning climate an artificial atmospbere of huidi- 


gardens of Armida 


paths, which lead to grottos, fountains, urns, tombs, and statues to 
Apollo and the Muses on Mount Parnassus, with Pegasus ready to wing 
his flight from the summit, whence flows a limpid stream, the tinkling 
music ot which is blended with the deeper tones of an organ put in 
movement by its waters. A temple of elegant design is dedicated to 
Cupid and the Graces—a dark grotto, coated with moss, offers a shelter 
from the coming storm; it is the cave of Dido and Alineas: anda ray 
of light falling through a crevicein the rock, illumines a marble tablet, 
and enables you to read the descriptive lines of Virgil. In a secluded 


a light skiffconveys you to an island thickly planted with myrtles and 
rose-trees, which conceal a seat of flowery-torf, and some Anacreontic 
lines on a contiguous column tell you that this retreat is dedicated to 
Mystery. ‘lo me it appeared more adapted to meditative purposes, 
so agreeably did the abselute seclusion, the rustling of the foliage, and 
the tinkling of the rills which feed the lake, excite my contemplative 











and a knife-grinder sharpens several iron tools, while his assistant turns | tangled thickets, the solitary glens, and the varionsly wooded 
Allthese figures are mechanical, and display a degree | of that magnificent amphitheatre, laid out by the hand of naty 
of inzenuity which, considering the period of their construction, | was no less his delight to linger round the ruins of the venerable a 

lis truly wonderfnl. The esplanade before the grottos is connect-| bey, as the shadows of evening descended upon them, or When th.) 


sing two inches, with an intermediate slope of two inclesmore. Each | grandeur beneath its roof. Sometimes he would people the ruin wit 
erat their termination. Under the more elevated portion of these | dowy formsof holy men who bad died there in ages past, and half be 
| staircases, isanother beautiful grotto. The entrance is a rustic ar- | lieve he saw the visions of his brain embouied before his eyes. 


cade, the walls are decked with stalactites; and at the extremity is a | 
marble statue of large proportions, representing the river, or rather | 


| fountain and presents it to a dragon, which extends its neck, and opens | 


his lips, and, when his tune is finished, sits down in a sorrowful atti- | comprehensive education. 
Ilis sorrows ave explained by the action of another figure repre. | 


trance of alroad and gently sloping avenue, which extends 900 feet, | 


titude of small jets, close to each other, were contrived, to spring | 
simultaneously from the bases of the two lines of balustrade, and with | 


ty and freshness, like the perrenial and delicious temperature in the | bis own misconduct could forteit. 
The dark masses of wood which belt the park | 
and gardens are intersected by interminable labyrinths and winding | 


part of the forest are several small lakes overhung by lofty trees, and | 
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ced an oracle in all that concerns the picturesque,)—the wingdip 
the river,—the variety of the ground,—the splendid ruin, cons | 
with the objects of nature, and the elegant line formed by the SUT min, 
of the bills which include the whole, make altogether a very enchan, 
ing piece of scenery. Every thing around breathes an air so calm 9, 
tranquil, so sequestered from the commerce of life, that it is eRsy ih 
conceivea man of warm imagination, in monkish times, mighy hare 
been allured by such a scene, to become an inhabitant of it.” . 4 
In such a scene did Edmund, the son of David Morgan, page " 
youth; and had he lived in * monkish times,” by sucha scene wou 
his warm imagination have been allured, and he himself have becom 
a monk of holy Tintern. Ti was his supreme delight, while yet a bo. 
to wander the livelong day among the wild and craggy steeps, 1), 








slope: 
te. | 


pale moon partially illuminated their grey walls, or streamed in trems 
ling radiance through the ivy-wreathed windows. At sach momeyy, | 
| his imagination would carry him back to the period when it was ty. 
abode of living piety; when the vesper hymn pealed along its echoi, 
cloisters; and wher all the pomp and solemnity of a religion wh 


infarned the mind by the seduction of the senses, reigned In saere, 





ine 
ich @ 





: ris : ig 
the creations of his heated. fancy, summon from their graves the sha | 


In sucha place as this, at such an hour, 
If aught of ancestry may be believed, 
Descending angels have conversed with men, 
| And told the secrets of the world unknown. 
| At the period now described, Edmund Morgan was in bis thirteen?) 
year. He was no common boy; and bis grandfather, who had wateh 
ed the dawnings of his character, moral avd intelectual, -pricded-hin 
| self upon his cultivation of both. Enthusiasm was its basis. In wha: 
ever he engaged, it was with the whole energy of his nature. It may 
be supposed, therefore, that he quickly mastered those branches o) 
knowledge which were within the compass of Mr. Lloyd to teach, and 
| who was always anxious that he should have the advantage of a more 
But how was bis benevolent desire to be 
accomplished 1 He was too poor to pay for it, and he was too friend. 
less to obtain it from patronage. Accident, at length, if such events 
| in the life of man may rightly be called accidents, shaped his destiny 
| Some trifling circumstance, so unheeded at the time, that no distinet 
recollection ot it survived the occurrence, brought him into contact 
| with an eccentric old gentleman of the neighbourhood, who had sig. 
nalized himself on more than one ocension by the appareut caprice 
with which he bestowed his bounty. The last act of the kind which 
had been talked of, was his stocking a small farm for an industrioys 
young man, and giving him besides a hundred pounds to begin with 
to whom be had never spoken till he called upon him to announce his 
intention. But he had observed him frequently, in his walks, labou: 
ing early and late, ina little garden which was attached to his cottage: 
and had learned, upon enquiry, that he hept an aged mother, and a sis. 
| ter, who was a cripple, out ot the workhouse, by his scanty earnings 
It was Edmund's good fortune to attract the notice of Squire Jones, in 


| 
! 





the way described; andit was not long after that he payed a visit t¢ 
Mr. Lloyd, for the express purpose of asking a few questions about 
jhim. ‘The good old man spoke with pride and affection of his pupil 

and grandson, but with despondency of his future prospects. “I have 
reared him as my own,” said he, “from his cradle, and I should close 
my eyesin peace, if I could know, or reasonably hope, so goodly a 
branch would not be left to float like a worthless weed upon the stream 
| of time.”—* He shall be planted,” replied Squire Jones. “ Bend for 
| the boy. But never mind, just now. You know in what soil he wil! 
| be mositikely to thrive. I shall call again to-morrow. By that time | 
} make your choice, and leave the rest to me.” ‘The morrow came 
| the choice was made—and Edmund was to study for the Church, at 
| Oxford, (the great ambition of bis youthful mind,) upon an ample al- 
| lowance secured to him by Squire Jones, in such a way as nothing but | 


i 


) {if Edmond was the pride of his grandfather, he was no less the ide | 
of his mother, who Would sometimes (Link that heaven had bestowed 
| such a treasure upon her, in compensation for what it had taken awa 
| Perhaps ber love for Edmund was somewhat heightened, by the cir 
cumstance that she had lost her first child when it was only tour year 
old, and he had become, therefore her only one; but, in truth, his 7 
| own affectionate disposition, his ingenuousness of character, and his 
intellectual endowments, were, of themselves sufficient passports to 
| all the love of a fond mother’s heart. And Hester was a fond mother, 
though nota weak one. She looked forward with dejected feelings 
to the now approaching moment of her first separation from her deer 
boy; bntshe was too yratetally conscious of the benefit he was to de 
| tive from that separation, to repine at it. 
There had always been one subject, which, whenever it occupied 
the thoughts of Hester, was most painful and distressing to her. It was 
| the mystery of Edmund’s birth. She could not tell bim his father was 
| aconvict, and she had fio reason to believe any one else had done se 
She could not even tell him that he lived; for from the moment of bis 
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3 
propensities. Such are the mechamcal wonders—such the deReious | leaving Monmouth prison, down tothat of which we are now speak 4 
woods and waters of Pratolino. Lere Francesco de Medici, conceal-| ing, no tidings of him had reached her. Neither he nor old Morgan *, 
ed from human gaze, by a curtain of impenetrable woods, and forget-| had written a single line to any relation or friend they had left behing 4 
ting alike hts personal glory and the good of his people. rarely admit. | All she ever learned concerning him, was, that he Nad arrived safely! 5 
ed his ministers to his presence, and abandgued himself to a life of} New South Wales. Edmund, when a child, would often talk of At & 
voluptuousand criminal indolence. Here, too, according to the testi- | father, merely because the word was constantly upon'the Tips of hn @ 
mony of several historians, he and his fair enslaver, Bianca Capello, | playmates, and because he saw they had fathers. Bat as he grew old 
were poisoned; and the Cardinal de Medici, tbe brother of Francesco, | er, and began to reflect, a thousand little eircumstances presented 
and too probably the contriver of bis untimely death, succeeded him | themselves to his mind, which convinced him there was so*e myste- 
in the sovereignty. ; | ry, though he knew not what, that hung over his infancy. Once, and 

This palace and gardens, ne longer inhabited by the sovereigns of | oniy once, he asked his mother, “Whe is my father? And waers is 

Tuseany, are sinking rapidly into decay. The spacious saloons and| he?" But the silent agitation of Hester, ior she could not answet 
lofty galleries, once adorned with tapestries and pictures, are naked and | him, sealed his lips upon that subject ever afterwards. 
desolate; the pavements of rich mosaic are mautled with dust; andthe! Edmund was in his sixteenth year when he went to the University 
wind whistles through the shattered windows. ‘The gardens are over-| and he remained there, with the usual Visits at home during the vac#* 
run with weeds; the trees, no longer lopped into avenues and vistas, | tions, till he was one-and-twenty. The progress he ends te bis stu 
have shot out in wild luxuriance ; the statues and architectural emiel- dies, and the character he bore for strict propriety of conduct, well 
egy ty eed wage mutilated, and ‘ ° ited with creep- justified the munificent liberality of his patron. But he was denied 

1 g and water-works, which form the great atttraction | one gratiication, that of gladdening his grandfather's pride iu Lim, bY 

ot Pratolino are in a state of comparative preservation. They were | the display ot his scholastic attainments, The good old man, full uf 
restored by Tacea, an able pupil of Buontalenti, and the son of Tacea years and ripe in virtue, had breathed his last, from the gradual decay 
was subsequently emploved to repair and preserve this assemblage of | of nature, ratber than from the inroads of disease, not long after he 
every thing beautiful in art and nature | had seen the wish nearest his heart reaiized. Edmend was with hia 

i | when he died, and he followed him to the grave with feelings whieb 

FIRST AND LAST KISS. emphatically told bim how he could have loved and how mourned—4 

[ Concluded from our last.) father! By the interest of his benefactor. (who, the more he saw, and 

ster ret } te Mi iad . the more he knew of Edmund, found what had originally borne the 
Hester returnedto her father’s house that day, and remained there stamp of a benevolent whim merely, gradually assuming the better t 
thencetorward with her two children. The cottage which she had quality of a permanent desire to friend him,) the curacy of ‘Tintera : 
| o cupied sink e her marriage, was given up: andthe produce of the | was reserved for his benefit when he should be duly ualified, by or ; 

 f furn — it contained, when sold, her husband's creditors allow-| dination, to assume its pastorel functions. Meanwhile, the place 4 

babes = woe Steal Har - ee age Pra pity for her mistortunes, | Mr Liovd was supplied by a neighbouring clergyman, to whom the ‘ 


1 was ill able to bear; but 
| his trust was in Him whose command it is that we should suce our 


j 
| 


the 
| distressed, protect the fatherless, and do all manner of good In the | 
| bosom of hertamily,in the discharge of ber maternal duties. in the 


occupation afforded ber by superintending the cdacation of the 
daughters of some of her neighbours, which enabled her to meet m iny 
of her own personal expenses, without drawing upon her father’s slen- 
der means, and in the peaceful retreat of the valley of Tintern 
| mind gradually recovered much of its former tranquillity A‘ 

| pleasing retreat could not easily be found. s 
| intermixed,”"—(to adopt the language of one who has been pt 


ber 


more 
The woods and glades, father ; but%n the purity of his life, in 
moun: | his exemplary discharge of the numerous duties that belong to a faith 


| spring-tide of lite, that could shed a charm upon the retrospect 


fatigues of double duty were sweetened by something beyond the 2 
lotted stipe nd, out of the purse ot Syuire Jones. j 

The Rev. Edmund M wgaa was in bis three-and-twentieth yew 
when, as the curate of Tintern. he k possession of the little pat 
sonage house in which his youth had been passed, and which was ef 
deared to him by the recollection ot almost every incident in his yet 


le 
brought to bis sacred office a larger stock of : 


t theological erudition, 2m 
amind naturally of a higher order, than had belonged to his grand 


: 'd . 2 ie 
the boliness of his zeal, and 
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ful minister of the gospel, he uad an example ever present to his me- 
mory, wuich it was his constant prayer he might be able tu follow. 
Une only circumstance trouuled the calm and peacetul flow of the se- 
rene current of bis life. A heavy griet—some untold sorrow—lay 
like a canker at his mother's heari ; its ravages were undermining her 
health, and contracting, with fearful rapidity, the already too little 
space which stretched between her and the grave. — Her wan features, 
her secret tears, whose traces were frequently visible in her swollen 
eyes when she appeared at the breakfast table, and those unbidden 
sighs that would burst from her at times, caused Edmund many a 
sleepless night, and many a waking hour of melancholy thoughts. 
There had ever been so much of unreserved communication between 
himselt and his muther, upon all things save this one, that he felt he 
had here no right to intrude upon the sanctuary of her grief, because 
he concluded she must have sufficient reasons for drawin around it 
so impenetrable aveil. When, however, he perceived what inroads 
it was making upon a life so dear to him, he could no longer be re- 
siratied by these delicate considerations. A higher duty than even 
the respect inspired by filial obligations—the sacred duty of bis cal- 
ling, which enjoined Lim to breathe the word of comtort over the 
wounded and mourning spirit, made hit resolve to seek an opportuni 
ty of tenderly imploring trom his mother a disclosure of the affl ction | 
that preyed thus fatally upon ber peace of mind. But ere he tound 
an opportunity, events forced themselves a passage to his ear. 
Ilis mother entered his room one morning in extreme agitation. 
‘You have heard,”’ said she, wiih a faltering voice, * of the dreadtal | 
husiness that took place last week; the murd-r, for so it ise ynsider i, | 
of one of the Duke of Beaufort’s game-keepers, in a scufle between 
him and the poacher, fsaac Price.” - 
“ [ have,” replied Edmund, * andthe wretched man will surely be 
hung, if he is taken.” 
“Ife is taken,” answered Mrs. Morgan, “ and lodged in Monmouth 
my 





| 
| 





“Tris the law ot God-and-man,” said Edmund, ‘that whoso shed 
deth the blood of enother, bis own blood shall be the atonement 
‘This Isaac Price, moreover, is spoken of as a culprit inured to many 

mes; one who has walked in the paths of vice allhis tic. But why 
this excessive agitation, my dear mother? What is it that troubles | 
you so grievously, and that has so long troubled you ?”’ 

“ You shall know, Edmund; for itis better that you should hear it 
wom my lips than from those of others, and concealinent is vow no 
longer possible. Isaac Price is your father!” 

“ My father!” exclaimed Edmund; and he spoke not another word 
ILis mother wept bitterly. For several minutes they sat in silence; 

he thoughts of Mrs. Morgan travelling thronzh a miserable past, and 
those ut ber son absorbed in the conflict of present amazement and 
future suffering. He tad found a father, but the first impulse of his 
teelings was to blush at the discovery. He had learned the secret of 
his birth, and the knowledge of it tinged his cheek with shame. Ie 
waited till his mother became more calm, and then prepared to listen 
to a tale which be knew wust deeply aMict him. She, 
composure as she could command, related all the circumstances at- 
tending her marriage with David Morgan, and of the crime tor which 
he was transported. But in what she further disclosed, Edmund at 

uce discovered the cause of that ceaseless sorrow which had so long 
harrassed her. The term ef his semtence having expired, and his fa- 
ther being dead, David obtained a passage back to England; and it 
was in the summer of the year following that in which Edmund went 
to Oxford, that be re-appeared in his native place. He did not make 
himself known; and indeed his appearance was so altered in the se- 


venteen years he had been absent, that no one could have recognised 


im at first sight. Buthe prowled about the neighbourhood ; and one 
evening, when ILester was walking out alone, he suddenly presented 
himself before her. She was alarmed, thinking he 
who intended to insult, or perhaps rob her. Ue called her by her 
name; bis veice awakened the reco:lection of him in her memory, 

nd gazing at him for a moment, she knew it was ber husband. 

He made a few enquiries about herself, her father, and her ehildrens 
Sut tald hephe never meant totrothte her hy claiming her as his wife. 

Tam poor enough,” said he, “and [ suppose you are not over rich: 

it when Lwant a guinea, I shall not be particular in looking to you 

rit; and fexpect you will not begrudge to get rid of me upon sich 
easy terms. Ef you have any money in your pocket now, it is more 
than Thave in mine,anda tew shillings will be acceptable to me.’ 
ITester gave him what she had; but before she could utter a word in 
reply, he had turned upon his heel and entered a coppice by the road 
le, ohserving, as he went away, “Remember, if you wish to be free 


was some man 


trom David Morgan, you will not deny Isaac Price, whenever he sends | 
From that time he had continned to persecute 


or watehes for you.” 
her; sometimes with threatening messages, and sometimes by dogging 
hersteps,so that she almost dreaded to leave the 


parsonage house, 


How he contrived to live she could only snrmise from what she heard | 
bent him, every now and then, as<{saae Price, till at length the affray | 


tween him and one of the Duke of Beaufort’s game-keepers led to 
the awful catastrophe which caused him to be anpreliended as a mur- 
lerer. Yhen, too, it beganto be whispered in Tintern, that Isaac | 
Price the poacher, was no other than David Morgan, who had been 
transported upwards of twenty years ago, and who was the father 
that excellent young man, the Rev. Edmund Morgan 

Edmund listened to this recital with deep attention; and, when it 
was concluded, he exclaimed. after a short pause, * Mother, [ will see 
my father. LI can do nothing for him in this world, which he must so 

on leave: bat he isnot prepared tor the next; and his eternal soul 
must notperish. Pwill visit him in prison; talk with him; and, if 
\lmighty God bless my parpose, f may become an instrument in bis 
hands, for bringing him to the true repentance of a contrite sinner 
Shere was consolation to Hester's heart in these words of her son: 
cond her sorrow was not withont gladness, when she thought of the 

0d work which filial piety might accomplish. ‘ 

The very next day, Edmund went to Monmouth. and procured an 
interview with Isaac Price. He did not disckose himeelf; but ascu- 
ined the character of a friend of Mrs. Morgan merely; sent by her to 
know if there were any service which she could render hit in his pre- | 

| 
| 
| 


of 


nt situation. It may be imagined with what feelings he beheld, for 
ie first time, him who was his father in the degraded condition of a fe- | 
nandamarderer. Lis appearance was that of a man between fifty 
aud sixty, with a powertul make of body. and a countenance which in- 
licated a roughand daring spirit, rather than the prevalence of ferocious 
assions. lis eye was dull anc heavy, aud sunk deep into his head; and 
on his right cheek there were the traces it 


of asevere wound, whicl 
was supposed, he had received in hi desperate strncgle with the game- 
keeper 


The top of his head was entirely bald; and, when his bat 
was off, the bold projection of his forehead gave a vigorous and deter- 
mined character to the general expression of his face. He ecarcely 
looked at Edmand while speaking to him; but once or twice their eves 
met, and—it might be fancy—but his manner seemed disturbed, as if 
some dimly remembered resemblance of features once familiar to him 
‘vere suddenly awakened: for Edmund was exceedingly like his mo 
ther. To the pretended message, of which Edmund represente { him- 
elf as the bearer, his answer was, that “he knew of no service which 
‘Irs. Morgan. or any body else, could render him, unless she could save 
Lis neck from the halter; and, if she would supply him with money to 
pay the lawyers well, perhaps he might get off.” Edmund, who felt 
eeply shocked at this reprohate speech, and at the reckless inseusibi- 

lity it evinced of the awful situation in which his father stood, said, he 
would undertake to promise for Mrs. Morgan that, whatever money 
might be required to obiain for him the utmost benefit of legal assis- 
tance, shoald be ready. Me then endeavoured, indirectly, to lead him 
sato @ conversation upon the nature of the crime witb which he was 
harged, and the certain consequences of his conviction ; but he main- 

toiued a sulten silence; gud, at lest, manifested a@ equivocal symp- 
‘ 


| and righteous to forgive us our sins, and 


| the 





| 
with as much | 
| 
| 


| tilla chiid of vour own shall smoot 


| disappointment, or a change to a cold climate 


fhe Albion 


toms of a determination to put an end to the interview. Edmund, 
therefore, took his leave. 


At wanted full two months of the time when the assizes would com- 





il 


where he had Leev employed as aid-de-camp, « tew weeks after bis de- 
partare with the Governor's despatches for England. A variety of 
* untoward” circumstances and mischaaces rendered his ; home 


mence ; and, during the whole of that period, Edmund sought fre- | of a most unconscionable length, having been compelled to four dis 


quent opportunities (sometimes twice or thrice iv the course of a 
week) of visting bis father, as the messenger of Mrs. Morgan; but at 
none of these visits did David give him to understand lhe was indebted 
tor this solicitude, on ber part, to that whieh was thereal cause. Ed- 
mund., at length, beheld the ripening harvest which was to reward his 
allowed labours. Laspired with a holy ardour, beyond what even his 
sacred zeal .in the cause of heaven could excite in ordinary circam- 


a father’s salvation be was seeking ; every inpulse of his heart and 
mind, every energy which religion could animate, was employed to 
regenerate the sintul nature, and touch the hardened bosom of the eri- 
minal. Much, be considered was accomplished, wien he had brought 
him into such a state of feeling, that he would listen patiently and at- 
tentively to his mild yet earnest exhortations, though they elicited no 
corresponding demonstrations of repentant sorrow. But most was he 
rejoiced. and most assured did be then feel of ultimate success, when, 
as ie Was one eventug about to depart, alter having entorced, with 
More than his usual eloquence, the great doctrine of a sincere repen- 
tance and a true reconciliation unto God, through the Redeemer, bis 
father took him by the hand, win a voice of supplication almost, ra 
ther than of enquiry, said, “When shall [see you again, sir?” He 


| bad never belore asked a simi ar question: he had never betore mani- 


tested the slightest desire tor his return; and his doing so now, was a 
graitiul evidence to Edmund that bis awakened heart besan to hunger 
tor the words ot eternal liite-—tor the consolation of believing, with a 
devout and lively faith, that “if we confess our sins, God is taithful 


to make us clean from all 


wickedness.’ Nor was this a delusive promise. ‘lhe seed of righte- 
ousness had been suwn; the tree bad taken root; at ligent la- 


nd the d 
bearing 


aa 
bourer in the vineyard saw its green branches shoot forth 
roudty wird pleasant fruit 


The day of trial came, and David was arraigned as a criminal be- | 


fore man; but stood before his judges as one who, having made bis 


peace with God, was prepared to atone tor the life be had taken, by 
just torfeiture of hisown. He was convicted, and ol 


sentence 
death passed upon bim. He heard it with an air of composure re- 


and 


} signation, which even they who knew not the conversion that bad 
| been wrought within him, still recognised as the 


Lings ola con- 
| trite heart, and not as the insensibility of an obdurate and callous one 
He returned to bis cell, and greeted Edmund, whom be found waiting 


for him, with a serene smile, that seemed to say, ‘The lust mortal pang 
will soon be past, and you have taught my soul how to pray for mercy, 
and hope for | appiness hereaites The short interval that remained to 
him betore he ascended the scatfuld was so employed, and his demen 
nour such, that Edmund's heart yearned to r 
which were now washed pure from guilt 

thought that his father should quit the world in ignorance that the son 
whom he knew not, had been a shining light to show him the path of 
salvation. And yet he feared lest the osure 
thoughts, and bring them back avr 


ceive a blessing from lip 


IIe could not endure the 


dis might discompose his 


nto earth. Ile was then unresolved 


and the fatal morning approa d. -Edmand pasted the whole of the 
preceding night with his tather, in those solemn exercises of devotion 
which are the fitting preparations of an immortal soulforleaven. ‘The 
dim light of a lawp fell upon his features as he bent overa Bible which 
lay open before him, and from which he was readis passages as 
Were most appropriate to the situation of his father 
David fixed his eyes upon him with sudden emotion, and exclaimed, 
“It is very striking!’ Edmund looked up. Iwas thinking at that mo 
| Ment,” he continued, “ of one whom it would have delighted me to 
| see ere I die. though I have never mentioned ber to you, sir, as my 


|}wife. But you are her triend, and Lhope you have tound cause to 
| speak of me to her in such a way that Emay fee! assured of her for 
giveness for all the misery [have oceusioned her. 
‘ey motter,” exclaimed Udinand, with an emphatic solemnity of 
voice, “ is on her knees this night, to pray tor you, and to join ber in- 
tercessions with those of your son.” 

David's breathing was quick, and his whole f 
ted; but he could not utter a word. 

“Pather! cried Edmund, and knelt before him 

David took his son’s hands and pressed them convulsively to his bo 
| som, but still he could not speek, though be weptasachild. In afew 
minutes the struggle was over, and he was able calinty to learn how 
mysteriousty the will of God had brought about bis conversion by the 
holiness of his own issne. 

The morning dawned, and only a tew hours now remained before 


bw 


~ 


ime violent! it 


| palled him bv its terrors 
} 
|fortiinde he could meet his doom. It was a dreadiul task, bat 
sbronk not fromit. He walked by bis father’s side 
through one of the yard: leading to the plac ot execution, David 
stopped and spoke to his son. “It was on very spot,”’ said he, 
“that I first looked upon you, then an intant in the arms of your me 
ther; and she he ld you to me, and bade me kiss you; and ididseo. It 
was my First kiss. , My son, my LAST; it lam wor- 
thy to beg a ble upon you, may your lite be spared 
you 
have smoothed mine!" iv, he bent forward, pressed his lips 
gently on the forehead of Edmund, the walked on with a firm 
aud, in a few moments. David Morgan had satisfied alike 
God and man, by rendering lite tor tite 
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WAG BAD. 
AN INTERESTING AND ROMANTIC CASE. 

By reference to Bell's Life in London, of Sunday week, an extraor 
dinary statement respecting the 
with murh surprise by persons unacquainted with the fatal and ungo- 
vernable influence which that ruinous passion impeses upon almost 


all who indulge in gambling. The particn , on which that 
ment is founded, are even more curious than the tacts connected with 
| 


he 


As they passed 


thos 


Receive here and 
‘sing irom heaven 
1 vour path tc the grave, as 
po save 
" stey 
the laws« ol 
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Intatuation of Gaming’ 


rs Slate- 


| the ease of Capt. Surt, R.N.. who, unexpecte became the heir to 
an immense fortune, trancferred to him by the late Mr. Grindeli ( no ve 
lative and almost a total stranger whose nephews are now engaged 
in a legal litication with Capt Sturt. inthe hope ot establushing ‘imea 
nity in the donor. and of setting aside both the donation and be juest 


of their Jate uncle. ‘The pregent case ts not Pkely to be involved in 
any dispute whatever, the parties being «:| satisBed and ia perfect con 
cord. ‘The facts are 

In 1797 a youngS 


ted 


concrely, as t 


itch officer contrac an engagemant to marry 


the only child of a very wealtny mere! tabroad, whose father was 
disinclined to allow their union, on account of the vouth of both; a 
distant day was fixed upon by the care ful parent ; ia the mean time the 


young officer returned to England with his regiment. The young lady 
whose health was always delicate (Laving lost her mother at ber birth) 
became more alarmingly ill, and ber anxious father resolved to retarn 
with herto Europe. hopingthat a change of climate and scene, and + 
renewed intercourse with “ the man of herheart,”’ might be of infinite 
Servier In human events there is much uncertainty and very frequent 
disappointments ; on their arrival they had the painto find that the 
the young officer bad just left England, as aid-de-eamp to one of our 
Governors abroad ; the young lady's health was not improved by this 
Madeira and the 
Western Isles were strongly recommended, for her abode, and as she 
seemed better at sea, her anxious father took her to these Isles, at the 
same time iaviting the young officer by lettert» visitthem at Madeira 
when bis duty woyld allow him; these | reacted {be colony 


ettore 


nity agita- 


he would have to snfferthe brief agony of adeath whieh no longer ap- 
Ile earnestly entreated Edmund to accom- 
pany him to the scaffold, that. he might see with how much Christian | by the King-at-Arms; a procession was then formed, the junior Knight 


will be read 


tinet embarkations, (in consequence of a most eireuitous rocte, the 
effect of misfortunes.) Mortified, grieved, and disa ated at not re 
ceiving any (idings trom his fair betrothed, he was resolved to revisit the 
place in which he had left the object of his affecitons, when the Lon 
| don newspapers aunounced to him ber death at Madeirn! Grief 
| ia youthtul bosoms, is ollen violent and poignant, bat it is seldom 
permanent. Allectionate letters passed between the young officer 





| stances ; and lis tervent piety exalted by the consciousness that it was |and the inconsolable parent of his lost friend. That parent re- 


j turned to the place where he hoped, by active and constant em- 
ployment, to divest himself of the weight of grief whieh oppressed him, 
aud where be bad concerns of a most extensive natupe.—JLis lovely 
daughter had earnestly entreated him to love and adopt her “ intend- 
ed husband” as his son and heir, which be solemuly promised to do . 
and for the tulflment of which be made the necessary arangements 

without imparting his intentions to the young officer, with whom al! 
correspoudence and intercourse had ceased trom 1799. The most 
prosperous and most active prosecution of mercantile concerns con- 
tinued to occupy the old gentleman until 1519, when be returned to 
Europe, and alas! found that lis quandam friend was ruined by an un- 
ri onquerable propensity to gamble, having been married for many years 
to the portionless orphun of a General officer. The old gentleman's 
pain Was very great; aud, for near two years, he was undecided what 
course to pirsar, tecling bound by iis solemn promise to his departed 
daughter and yet dreading the probable saerhce of o princely fortune 
at the gaming teLle!! Atlengin he come to a firm and decided reso 

lution to adopt a course which should put his friend’: firmness to the 








severest test for ten years; and, in ¢ mnseqifence, adopted the plan 
stated in Bells Lise in London, registering a soleinn vow in Heaven 

and the old gentleman isa truly pious man), thet he would never 
swerve or devinte inthe slightest degree trom the condition of that 
tarran rement, v tever might occur, andin communicating a copy al 
j} a‘ deed,”' reenlarly executed, to the voung offeer. he enjoins him to 
| abstain most scrupulously aod prudently from making any of the cir 


} cumstances known to wny of his temily, betore the period of probation 
) Was completed; and itis a ereditable tact, that the officer has com 
iphed with the old mi the most se rupalous manne: 
never having betrayed, to any person, the se from whenee, on 
the first of January, Ioo2, be will possess # princely income, if he can 
on that day or thereatter, take the oath required ;—and which there i 
every hope and prospect that he will be able to do, although unfor 
tunately still, a votary at the gaming-tables, where he contrives to dis 
sipate lis present , and to involve hitosell in the greatest diff 
lculliesand embarrassments; onthe preceding tacts (extraordinary a 
lthey may seem) the firmest contidence may be reposed: and, doubt 
| less, there are many who will be equally astovished and amused at a 
| statement that proves that romantic events are not uncommen in the 
i world, although vot frequently brought to public notice 


entleman’s wishes 


nitee 


mecome 


Such com. 


munications must ever be more interesting Lan the common place 
) events ol hums life.—London Sun 

| _ 

}ORDER OF THE GARTER---THE KING'S COURT. 


His Majesty held a Court at tuo o'clock yesterday (May 13) after 
, b b ) ) 


noon, at his Palaee in St. James's 
' 


| > Guard of Honour composed of Grenadiers marched into the Court 
lyeardot the Palace a short time pre ously tothe commencement of 
lthe Court; the bend of the Regiment afterwards arrived in their state 
dresses, and playgd at intervals during the holding of the Court. 
The business of the Court commenced with the King holding « 
Chapter of the Moet Noble Order of the Gorter for the purpose at elec 


ting a Knight Cotmpaeton, vacant by the derease of the late Bari ot 
Pembroke, whoaatiet a Koiaht Companion of the Onter 
r- ‘The Mertens o8 We Order who attended were his Royal Highness 
the Duke of Cunotberjond, the Batl of Westmoreland, Marquis Cam 
den, Earl of Hardwicke, the Duke of Beoutort, Earl of Lonsdale, the 
| Marquis Wellesley, the Duke of Wellington, Farl Bathurst, Marquis ot 
Anglesey, Marquis ot Bath, the Duke of Dorset, the Duke of Leeds, 
the Duke of Devonshire, the Marguis of Lacter; these having assem 
bledin a rohing room, were severally robed by Mr. Webb, the robe 
inaker, in their purple velvet robes 
The officers of the Order present were, the prelate.of the Order (the 
bishop of Winehester, Dr. Sunimer,) the Chancellor of the Order (the 
Bishop of Salisbury, Dr. Burgess.) the Regwtrar of the Order (the 
Dean of Windsor,) Garter principal King of Acms (Sir George Nay 
ter,) Usher of the Black Rod (Sir Thomas Tyrwitt.) 
The Knights and Oficers proceeded from the robing room to the 
Presence Chamber, where the names of the Knights were called ove; 


leading the woy tothe Throne room, where lis Majesty held a Chapte: 
of the Order 
The Knights took their seats at the table, according to their seniority 
in the Order, The Chancellor siguitied bis Majesty's commands for 
filling one of the vacant stalls 
The King-at-Arms and the Usher of the Black Rod withdrew from 
the Chapter into the Presence Chamber, where Charles Lennox, Duke 
of Richmond was in attendance ; they retarned with his Grace jato 
the apartment, introduced his Grace, aud approached his Majesty, ma 
king their cbeitance 
The King wes Graciously please? to confer the honour of Kuight- 
hood on the Duke with the Sword of State which was handed te trix 
Majesty by Mr Mach, one of the Gentlemen Ushers in waiting. His 
Grace then withdrew, 
The soffrages were then collected from the Knights assembled, when 
the Duke of Kicumond vas declared duly elected 
The Dake of Devonshire and the Marquis of Exeter, the two junior 
Knights present, then withdrew attended with the King-«t-Arms and 
the Usher of the Black Rod, and introduced the Duke of Richmond, at 
tended by Mr. Martin, the Gentleman Usher in wetting (who officiated 
for the first time sinee bis appomntment,) carrying the iosignia of the Or- 
der of the Garter on aeriunoon velvet cushion, which he delivered to 
the King-at-Arms. The party approached bis Majesty making their 
The King then placed the blue riband on his Grace's 
shoulder, aod garter round his knee. in doing which his Majesty was 
assisted by his Royal Brother, the Duke of Cumberland 
The Duke of Richmond then received the congratulations of MM 
the Knights present. ou bis election. His Grace, as is customary, 
shook hands with all the members of the order 
The Chancellor pronounced to bis Grace the usual admonitions. The 
chapter ended by Garter King-at-Arms calling over the Knights Compa, 
nious The procession then returned inthe order in which it arrived. 
The Bishops of Winchester and Salisbury officiated tor the fit 
time since their respective appointments as Prelate and Chancellor ff 
the Order 
The King wae attended by the Groom of the Stole, the Preasurer 
of the Household the Master of the Robes Lord St Helens as Lord 
|in Waiting; the Hon John Townshend, as Groomin Waiting; Sir 
| Andrew Barnard, as Equerry in Waiting; Master Somerset, the Page 
| of Honour 
| His Majesty received from the Field Officer in waiting the report of 
the effective state of the Three Regiments of Foot Guards 
| The King held a Privy Council, which was attended by the Figh 
| Lord of the Treasory, the Lord Chancelloz, the Lord President of the 
Council, the Lord Privy Seal, the three Secretaries of State, the First 
Lord of the Admiralty. the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Presi- 
| dent of the Board Trade. the Master of the Mint, the Groom of the 
| Stole, the Muster of the Horse, the Treesurer of the Hougbeld, ae 
| Lord Chief Justice of England 
| Mr. Buller attended as Clerk to he Conncil 


oheisances 
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After wie Peavy Courel, ie Reeorde of bondoa ves admitted tuo 
the presence ofthe Kingia U nei! and crag. his report of the twenty 
convicts capitally convicted at Jusiice-hall, in the Old Bailey, at the 
April sessions. 

His ee ee an audicace to the Duke of Wellington. 

The Court broke up at six o'clock. 


—~— 
COVENT GAPDEN.-—MISS SMITHSON. 


Miss Smithson made her first appearance here last night, in Jane 
Shore, after her \ate continenial excursion. IT ie now some three or 
four years since this lady just periormed at either of the great theatres, 
since which time she has estal'ished at Paris, and indeed throughout 
the Continent, an almost unprecedented reputation. The last time we 
saw ley) spear to her departure trom England, was as Margaret, in 
A New Way te Pay Old Debts, a character in which there is littie to 
do, but which little she nevertheless contrived to render interesting and 
appropriate. Her great defects at (hat period were coldness and 
monotony. We never fencied her deficient in intellect, but there was 
always a severe scrupulous tameness about ber that seemed to require 
the greatest encourageinent to kindle into wny thing like life. That 
encouragement she first received in Paris; and it had the immediate 
effect of drawing forth a!l her latent energies. She then showed that 
the fire of dramatic genius, though dorman!, was not extinct within 
her, but that it merely required the air of popular favour to fan it into 
activity. On her entrance jast night she was grocted with a kindly 
and cheering welcome, which bad the visible effect of embarrassing 
her exceedingly. She seemed, in fact, wholly overcome, and it was 
some minntes before she could recover her se! Fortunate- 
ly, however, in the erzlier secnes, there is nothing that requires exer. 
tion; they are intolerably prosing and spiritless, and Miss Smithson 
wisely refrained from viviog them any undue importance. It was not 
till her interview with Hastings, inthe second act, that she displayed any 
evidence oi superior povver, when, in answer to his dishonourable sup- 
plications, she exclaimed, * Forbear, wy Lord, here tet-me rather die, 
which she gave with a spirit that electrified the house, and drew forth 
one of those bursts of applause which Mr. Kean used to elicit in the 
earlier and bette: period of his career. Her next itnpressive point was 
in her colloquy with the Duke of Gloucester, who tells her that the State 
having resolved to se! aside the sons of Edward, Hastings was the only 
one who could be found to oppose the resolution. “ Reward bim for 
the noble deed, just heavens,” 
amazing intensity of heart, and soal, and spirit. 
“ Oh, thou most righteous judge,” 
communication is announced to her, was equally elfective: nothing 
could exceed her solemn delivery of this passage, whether as regards 
her manner—her attitude—or the deep reverential tones of her voice. 
A similar effect wes produced by her appearance in the fifth act, where 
she slowly advances towares the front of the stage, repeating in a thril- 
ling, dirge-like neart-hreoken whisper, Rowe's only first-rate passage, 
Yet, yet endure, nor murmur, Oh, my soul.”’ During her recitation 
of the few sentences that toilowed, a pin might have been heard to 
drop in the hone, so deep, general, and unbroken was the stillness. 
But Miss Smitiison's crown.ag exertion was the recognition of her hus- 
band Shore. Nothing could exceed the impressiveness of ber action 
on this ocoasion. The play represents her as just dying when the 
discovery takes place ; and in uth seldom or never have we seen fic- 
tion so fully represesen! reality. The eo | sepulchral voice,—th« 
wild wandering glance—the hands siretched out feebly to grasp at 
what she suposed to ve the spirit of her busband,—these minute points 
of character were pourtrayed by Miss Smithson with an earnest, not 
to say an awfal adherence to nature. Her attitees too, throughout 
the scene, though savouring a litte of the Prench school, were striking 
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possession. 


is ber reply, ioto which she threw an | : é - 
The addressto heaven, | Sures, With the consent of Government, to dissolve the Company.— 
when G'oucester’s sentence of ex- | 





and novel, but at the same time perfectly easy and characteristic. In 
fact they remind us hiore of Mis. Siddons thau ee we have seen 
since the days of that unequilied lucy. Altogether, we have no hesi- 


her manner natural and dignified , her declamation exceedingly im- 
pressive. Jane Shure owever » part hardly worthy of ber. We 


THe Alvion. 


Peto: Fisher, Surgeon, and Mr. AC. Maclervy, Assistant-Surgeon, are 
appointed toher. She is ordered to fit for foreign service. 

The Admiralty have promoted Lieut Downes, of the Sybille, to the 
rank of Commander, for his gallant conduct in capturing the Amarante 

irate on the coast of Africa ‘The two senior Midshipmen of the 

lack Joke Tender are also made Lieutenants forthe same affair. 

His Majesty's schooner Pike, 12, Lieutenant J. G. Wigley, captured 
a large stnuggler on the frish coast, on the 15th ult., and carried her in- 
to Cork. She was commanded by « man named Patterson Gibson ; 
had a cargo of 400 bales of tobacco, and a considerable quantity of 
spirits on rd; andsome balesof tobacco which had been previous- 
ly landed were afterwards discovered in a cove ontside’Cork harbour. 
It_ is expected the fortunate officer will share £1,200 trom his prize, 
which had once before been seized, condemned, and sold, when under 
the same person's command, as an illicit trader. 

The Marquis of Anglesea, Steward, Commander, sailed this mor- 
ning, with » hundred and ten passengers, a large quantity of Horses. 
sheep, caitle, and merchandise, for the new settlemeat at Swan River 
in New Holland. 

—~—— 


CANADA COMPANY. 


A very numerous Meeting of the Proprietors of the Shares in this 
Company was held at the Company's House, in St. Helen’s-place, 
Bishopsgate. The Governor, C. Bosanquet, Esq. took the Chair. 

From the Report which was read, it appeared tuat in June next an 
instalment would be due to government, and that the dividends and 
other minor claims having been settled, only about £2,594 remained 
available to meet the instalment to Government. ‘To carry on the ar 
fairs of the Company ‘ill May next would require £14,250. The 
Company possessed debentures in Canada to the amount of £10,000; 
The whole amount already paid to government was 42,500L. for 270,- 
000 acres of land, of which 64,000 had been sold at 9s. per acre. 

The Governor said that all negociation with the Colonial Office to 
get a modification of the Charter had been unsuecessful: and, as far as 
a verbal answer could be considered decisive, Sir G. Murray had so 
stated. He wished to know ifthe Proprietors intended to object to the 
call which must be made to meet the instalment due to Government? 

After some discussion, Mr. Spence moved, that as it appeared doubt- 
ful whether the Proprietors would pay the calls to make the instal- 
ments to Government, in the event of the Directors being unable to 
ovlain a mod. fication of the Charter, they be authorised to take mea- 


(Hear.) 
Carried by a large majority, and the Meeting separated.—London 
Sun, May 2d. 





RECOLLECTIONS OF A NIGHT OF FEVER. 
By the Rev. George Croly. 

It was the eleventh day of my fever. The medical attendants had 
again collected round my Led fora last struggle with the disease, that 
was dryingup my blood, and searing the very marrow of my bones. 
Unfortunately, in ev ery sense of the word, for my present comfort, as 
for the chance of recovery, [had little faith in them, though, to judge 
from the result, my opinion bad less of reason than of prejudice. But 
[ could not help myself; [ was far away from those in whom I should 
have put trust, in the Isle of Jersey, which, for any useful purpose;as 
regarded distance, might as well have been the Isle of Madeira. 

My physicians had deemed it proper to bring with them a third—an 
addition to their number that [felt at the time was ominous of nothing 
good. Still Thad an instinctive dread of asking the one plain Ques- 
tion, ‘ Do you give me over?’ This would have ended all susp@fise, 
but then it might have also ended all hope; and who would willingly 
put hope from him? endeavoured to gather frém their looks the 


| opinion, which | feared to ask for; but men of this description thave 
tation in asserting that Miss Sinithson has within her the staple of a | 
first-rate tragedian. Hey sensibility is fervent, yet never overstrained ; | 


cither no teelings to conceal—long acquaintance with misery having 
rendered them perfectly callous—or, asin the better and rarer eftge, the 
strong sense of duty has taught them to subdue every aypearance of 
emotion. How eagerly did [ watch: their passing glances as they stood 


should like to see ber in some more earnest aud intellectual character | about me! and how yet inore anxiously did [ listen to their hatf-whis- 


such as Lady Mucheth for instance, 
readily imagine she would give a most intense interest. 
she would do weil, thouga the griefs in that play are rather too mea- 
suredand monotonous, and Miss Siniths on, judging from her last night's 
performance, appears to most advant a parts requiring sudden and 
violent emotion, alternation. of teeling, where several pessions con- 
tend for mastery. Weneed scarcely add that the app!ause at the fall 
of the curtain was euthosiastic : several individuals in the pit, and not 
afew in the boxes, rose aud cheered tor some minutes. — May 12th. 
—<p—— 


NAVAL IN’ LLLIGENCE. 


Portsmouth, May 9.—Ttie Helicon sloop of war, Commander Stan- 
hope, which arrived on Wednesday from the Cape station, was de- 
tained a short time at St. Helena, at the request of the Governor of 
that Island, and cruised to windward of it, to intercept a schooner sup- 
posed to be a‘pirate, which vesse! had chased the Medina, of London. 
She was nct, however, fallen in with. ‘The Helicon touched also at 
Ascension, and left Captain Bate and his garrison in good health on 
the 22d of March. She obtained there a considerable supply of ve- 

etables, &c. The Lord Wiiliam Bentinck transport was delivering 
ber cargo of provisions and stores. The North Star, 26, Captain Ara- 
bin, was at Ascension, on her way from the African station to Pernam- 
baco and England. Capt. Suckling, late of the Medina, was a*passen- 
erin the North Star. The Helicon boarded, on the 14th uit., the 
Tazard, from Liverpool to Providence, in lat. 27. The Helicon 
sailed on the same day of her arrival here to Woolwich, to be paid off. 

Letters from Sierra Leone, dated March 2, state that his Majesty's 

ship Primrose was then lying there, waiting the event of the trial of a 
alliot (formerly the yacht of Sir William Curtis), which a pinnace 
n the epnuasd of Lieut. Parry, the first Lieut. of the Primrose, had 
captured in the river Cachao, with thirty-eight slaves on board. This 
active officer had, on the previous day to the capture of the galliot, 
taken a Portuguese vessel of four guns and forty men, with 225 slaves, 
by boarding. This vessel was formerly the Saucy Jack, American 
ivateer, during the late war. Lieut. Parry proceeded up the river 
oonaz, where he found two slavers (schooners), one French, and 
one Spanish, quite ready for slaves. Ife also found there an English 
brig, the Lochiel, of Liverpool, and, what is remarkable, without a 
living soul on board, the Captain, Mate, and all her crew having been 
discovered below dead. He consequently, with much praiseworthy 
exertions, brought her down the river, which isa dangerous one, and 
without a pilot, to the Primrose, which ship carried her to Sierra Le- 
one, where her agent had allotted to the Primrose salvage of 1901. 

His Majesty's brig Onyx, Lieut. Boteler, sailed yesterday for St. 
Andero, in Spain, with nine Spaniards, who were lately tried at the 
Admiralty Sessions on a chage of piracy, but who, for want of proof, 
were acquitted. The Government has since liberally clothed and 
given each a donation of money, and has sent them toa port of their 
own country, at their choice. 

On Thursday the Warspite, of 76 guns, Captain Shirreff, with the 
flag of Rear-Admiral Baker, C.B., sailed from Plymouth tor Rio de 
Janeiro, to relieve the Ganges, of 84 guns, Captain Inglefield, which 
ship will bring to England the flag of Rear- Admiral Sir R. Waller Ot- 
way, K.C.B., whose period of service as Commander-in-Chief on the 
South American station, has expired. 

The Tweed, 28, Captain Lord H. John Churcbill, left the Cape of 
Good Hope on the 8th of February, for the Miuritaus, and was after- 
wards to take the commission of inguiry to Ceylon. 

The Favourite, 18, launched from the Dock-yard on Easter Tuesday, 
was yesterday commissioned by Commander Joseph Harrison. Mr 


to some scenes of which we ean | pered consultation on their retiring to the next room, to 
Isabelle too | 


decide upon 
the awful question ot life or Ceath; forto that I knew too well my 
case had come. I felt as the criminal must feel when the jury have 
left the box, carrying with them the power to save or destroy, and much 
more likely, fromm what bas passed, to use that power fatally. Death, 
when it shall come, will never have half the bitterness of those few 
minutes of Lorrible suspense, when life, the dearest stake we'can play 
ior, is on the die, and hope is struggling, single-handed, against doubt, 
und fear, and reason. LT listened till L heard, or seemed to hear, the 
throbbings of my own heart; but I could catch nothing beyond a few 
broken sentences, though the folding-deors that divided the two rooms, 
were left ajar; and the words heard thus imperfectly, only added to 
my apprehensions.—‘‘I think not,” said the new-comer. What was 
it he did not think ?—that I shoud live, or that I shou!d die ?—“ To- 
morrow,”’ said the same voice.—‘‘Ay, to-morrow!” thought I, ‘ to- 
morrow I shail be cold and senseless; she who now drops tlie tears of 
burning agony over my death-bed—who would give her own life, 
were that possible, to prolong mine but a few hours—even she will 
shrink in horror trom me.” [could almost fancy it was written on 
yonder wall that it should be thus. Fancy ?—whiy, it ts there, written 
by the same hand that wrote the awful “ Mene, mene teke! upharsin,” 
on the walls of the banquet-room of Be!shazzar. 

Will it be believed ? I was yet inthe full possession of my senses 
when this wild notion seized me; or at least ] had a perfect conscious- 
ness of my identity. The setting sun shone broadly and strongly 
through the red curtains that had been drawn to exclude the light, and 
tell upon the walls opposite to mein crimson lines, that irresistibly re- 
called to my overheated brain the letters of fire that brought dismay 
and death to the heart of the Babylonian king. But Trepeat it, I was 
still in my perfect senses; I knew that I was at St. Heliers, in the Isle 
of Jersey; I could distinguish all around me; I could count the rapid 
beatings of my pulse; I knew, too, that the rushing sound below my 
window was the bursting of the waves upon the beach; and could even 
argue with myself on all [saw and felt. If that were not real, which 
my eyes presented as such, what was real? The moon, the sun itself, 
existed to me but as Jsaw them; and if sight be ithe evidence of reali- 
ty in one case, why notin another? This, therefore, was no more than 
the prologue to delirium; the thing itself was yet to come. 

The physicians had long since gone. The evening declined rapid- 
ly, and in those few hours, which may be said to linger between light 
and darkness, [ wasin astate of comparative quiet. But when night 
came on—eyeless, voiceless, heavy night !—oh, how inexpressibly 
wretched then isthe chamber of sickness! Darkness made visible by 
the dim, dull taper, that only serves to light our terrors ;—silence so 
deep, that the low ticking of the clock falls on the enr like rain-drops 
on stone, fretting and consuming ;—the array of phials, full and emp- 
ty :;—the clothes long since disused, and now banging onthe frame, 
from which it is probable the same hand will never again remove 
them;—the old, hard-teatured nurse. whose presence cannot fora 
moment be separated from the idea of disease and suffering ;—the light, 
ominous click of the death-watch, a fable which health with reason 
laughs at, but which sickness believes:—all these work upon the mind, 
and the mind again upon the body, till the brain is excited to delirium. 
And to that state I was fast tending; I felt it myself, and even tried by 
reasoning to keep down my rising fancies. But it was all to no pur- 

ose ; strange shapes begau to float about me, while my hands and teet 
urnt like iron thrice heated in the furnace. and my own touch scorch- 
ed my own flesh. Those fantastic shadows, too, flung from the va- 
rious pieces of furniture upon the wall !—how they mocked me by their 
flitting forms, as the rusblight flickered to and fro under the air! 





“Willit never again be morning? Oh, if this Jong, dreary night 


would caly pass! If I could but again see the light of day !—Har; | 
the clock strikes; another Lour is gone!” 

1 had spoken this aloud; and the nurse, with that gratuitous spirit of 
information, which infects the old and heartless when the thing to be 
communicated may give pain, lost no time in setting me right: it was 
the passing bell [had beard. And what was that to me more thin to 
any one beside? I was not the nearer death because another had just 
deceased. Hlad 1 been capable of reason, there was nothing in this 
for terior; but, in such cases, we do not reason—we feel. 

“ Only the passing bell!” I said, repeating her words—“ only—the 
bell that calisthe worm to a new feast! On, for morning—morning! 
—when will it be morning ?7—I say. what is the hour 2” ° 

“Ten, Sir; ithas just struck. But you had better try to sleep.” 

“No more thanten! I thought it had been three at least.—Sleep, 
you say? Ay, but how can J, when that fellow grins at me so horii. 
bly, and the room goes round, and the lights flicker? 
right; I will go to sleep—to sleep—to sleep!” 

I buried my head in the clothes, to shut out the images that harassed 
me, and for atime slept, or seemed to sleep. It was, however, only 
for a short time—perhaps an gonayer as a few minutes—I know 
not; but time grows longer as we approach the grave, as the shadows 
increase in the deciine of day. 

Unconsciousness of sleep, its counterfeit, dropt a curtain between 
me and this stage of suffering, and again the shadow of my delirium 
took another form. 
events of the French revolution were heing represented, till, by degrees, 
that which at first had been no more that a show, became reality ; and 
1, who had only been a spectator, was converted into an actor, and 
called upon to do and suffer. Sometimes I paraded the streets wit! 
the infuriated mob, shouting “ Ca ira” ana the Marseillois Hymn 
while, at others, L was the doomed object of popular hatred, and bed 
a thousand hair breadth escapes from the guillotine, which was going 
on incessantly by night and day, till the kennels ran with gore 
and Paris bad the look and smell of one hnge slaughter-house. 
the cry was for blood—* more blood!” 
shine any longer on the polluted,city. It was the third morning, and 
still no otber light appeared in the sky but a broad, crimson moon, in 
which Paris, with its deeds of death, was reflected as in a mirror sus- 
pended above ourheads. This sign, however, prodigious as it was, 
had no effect except on a few weaker spirits; in general, the vells of 
blaspliemy only became so much the louder and the fiercer ; for the 


Still 





| people were drunk with sin and blood as with new wine, and reeled 
| along the streets like Atys and the frantic crew of Cybele in olden 
| times, when their limbs were wet with recent gore, the foul offerings 
, tothe unknown goddess. A pale priest, venerable from his grey locks 
and placid features—placid even in the midst of all this feartul tumult 
—pointed with his aged hands to the red sign avove, and bade us re- 
|inember the fate of Nineveh. He was instantly seized by the mob, 
and dragged towards the scaffold, where the executioner incessantly 
plied his office, and as each head fell, shrieked, rather than called, to 
the populace, “ Encore un, encore un!’ He was the rabid ogre of 
the tairy tale, who scarcely devours one victim ere he clamours fo: 
another. Imagination cannot picture a more loathsome or terrific mon. 
ster. His face, though still human, bore the same revolting resem. 
blance to the wolf that man, in his worst form, is sometimes found to 
bear to the monkey; his teeth, or rather fangs, for they were of enor- 
mons size, protruded from the bloated, purple lips, that were con. 
stantly drawn back and distorted with one eternal grin; hischeeks had 
the fixedness of marble, with that frightful ashy hue which is only to 
be found on the face of the dead, and can be compared to nothing 
living; the colour of his eyes, small, fierce, and burning, could not be 
distinguished ; but they were deeply sunk under the huge brows 
which, like his head, were utterly bald of hair. In place of all othe: 
dress, he wore a winding-sheet, without belt or buckie, that at every 
moment spread and again closed upon his body, as if it had been a-part 
of himself, and more like the wings of a bat in its action, than the 
mere waving of a shroud. 

The populace thurst forward the poor old priest with clubs and 
staves towards this monster, mneh as the keeper of some wild heast 
thrusts into its den the living victim that is destined to gorge its appe- 
tite. In the twinkling of an eye, his head tell; when the man of biood 
shook his shrond tillits swelling folds left his body naked; and holding 
out to me his long arms, reiterated his incessant ery, “ Encore un!’ 
Before the rabble, who were well enough inclined to gratify lis 
wishes. could seize me, [had burst my wey through them, and leaving 
the noise far behind me, had found a refuge in my hotel. 

Here I fancied myself safe. 1 could still hear the shouting of the 
people, but it was at a distance; and the very sound of danger, thus 
remote, added to the feeling of security. It was like the idle rvaring 
of the sea, from which we have just escaped, to isten on the safe sum- 
mit ofa rock to its impotent growlings for the prey that has been 
snatched from it. But what was my dismay, whew, on turning to the 
window, I again saw the shrouded monster's face closeto the glass, 
and heard again his terrific ery, ‘Encore un!” With a speed such a: 
only horror can give, I darted out of the room, and fled to the topmost 
chamber of the building, where, if at all, I might reasonably hope to be 
beyond the reach of his fearful pursuit. But the lock!—the cursed 
lock that should have shut out mine enemy !—the key was fixed in its 
rusty wards beyond my power to move it, and, strive all I would, I 
could not shoot the bolt. 

Inthe midst of my desperate efforts, tlle key broke—shivered intoa 
thousand pieces, asif it had been glass; and there I stood, bopeles: 
helpless, without the possibility of further flight. Ihad reached my ut’ 
most limit. 

But how could I be blind to those ponderous bolts and bars, that 
made any lock unnecessary, and were almost too weighty to be lifted’ 
Nothing short of the hand and hammer ot a blacksmith, and those too 
plied for hours, could break down a door with such defences. ‘T'o draw 
and fasten them was no more than the work ofa single instant ; and no 
sooner was this effected than] felt myself es safe as in a castle of triple 
brass. In the triumph and excess of my confidence, I flung open the 
window to look for my baffled enemy, and tauntingly shouted his own 
ery, ‘‘ Encoreun!” A voice, close at my ear, returnedthe cry, “ En 
core un!’ At that bateful and bated sound, I reeled round as if stag 
gering from a pistol-shot, when—horror !—there was the monster, nei- 
ther all man nor all wo'f, but an inexplicable compound of both—s 
thing not to be defined by words; there he was, hanging over me. 


close to mine. I gave nota moment's thought or look to the depth be- 
low, but flung myself from the window, and, witheut knowing how or 
why, found myself a prisoner io the Temple, amongst many others 
destined like myself to the guillotine. 

Never were mirth and misery so intimately Liended as amongst 0* 
who could have no other expectation than that of death; whether to 
day or to-morrow, was uncertain; but still death by the edge of the 


some prayed and some danced: and, every time the sun set, its beams 
fell upon diminished numbers, till myself and four others were all thet 
remained of the hundreds that filled the prison on my entrance. 
It was the seventh day. Of our little band it was doubtful win, | 
any, would see the nest morning; and this very circumstance, this 
community of near danger, had linked our hearts more closely then 
ears of friendship could have done, though cemented by rank en¢ 
fertene. But this tie, close as it might be, wes destined in a few hours 
only to be snapped asunder by the hand that, sooner or later, breaks 
all ties. The last rays of the sun were dimly melting into shadow 
when my companions were summoned to attend their judges—a so@- 
mons that was in itself equivalent to a sentence of death ; for with suc! 
judges, to try was to condemn. We all felt ittobe so. Our farewell: 
were accordingly warm and earnest, like those of men who wert 


parting never to meet; and in a few minutes I was left to the solitu’r 
of my dungeon. 
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a : i eon. I knew thet f bad not another day to live, and| parched lips. Had any benevolent stood before me, with an | { bad written many years before, and which was even too a 
Aimy cou ‘count ne Seen Sena Se emt moment and the time | offered diadem in one hand, and a eles of fair water, in the other, I | situation. to say, th till (hat moment I could eoegen here 
ous spirit of wben I should cease to be; a knowledge which, whether it be a curse | had rejected empire, and suatched at the more humble boon with d the whole of the Hind as my own lines, yet, ever 4 * 
thing to be or 8 blessing, is granted to nowe save the criminal doomed to expiate | ture. The pains of fire or of steel—and I had felt both witbin the last of the Sees Ponne sy Loe, th 
ight : it was on earth bis offences against the children of earth. My fancy laboured | few hours—were nothing to the torments of this terrible thirst ; it crank | upon my — yet te rema 
jore thin to with a thousand schemes of escape, none perhaps absolutely impracti- memory 
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cable, but all improbable, and such only asa prisoner would conceive 
with the immediate fear of death before his eyes. ‘ ia 
Io the midst of these imaginings, I was struck by a light shining 
through a crevice, as it seemed, of the prison door. Life and Liberty 
were in the pale glimmer. I started up to examine if. and found that 
the jailer, in bis burry, or in bis intoxication—a state that always pre- 
vailed with him, more or less, towards the evening—bad tursed the 
key in the lock without first fairly closing the door, so that the boit had 
been shot beside the staple. Here, then, was a chance of escape when 
I least expected it, if the occasion were only boldly, wisely, and sea- 
sonably employed. Boldly and in good time I resolved to use it; 
whether wisely or not, the result would show. Leaving my dungeon, 
lentered a long winding corridor, and after passing through an empty 
room of somewhat less dimensions than the one which f had jast 
quitted, at length found it terminate in a sort of porch or hall, closed by 
the great gate of the prison, the only obstacle that now remained be- 
tween me and freedom. It was, however, guarded, and trebly guarde< 
by locks, bolts, and bars, all of the most formidable calibre; but the 


jailer, with the keys at his girdle, and his hat slouched over his tace so 


‘as to conceal bis features, sate in an arm-chair before a blazing wood 
fire, which roared up the chimney, and danced in broad fight upon 
the walls. The cigar that he had been smoking hung loosely in bis 
hand, half-burnt out; and by his side was a rough ceal table on three 
legs, scored and stained with the marksot former debauchery, and now 
set out with a horn jug and a flagon, that, by the smell, had contained 
brandy—thus proving the fixedness of his habits, while ali roand bim 
was changing, not only from day to day, tut from hour to hour, and, 
it might almost be said from minute to minute. 

(listened, and was convinced that the man slept; but, besides that 
lis slamber was far from sound, as was evident trom his disturbed 
breathing and tue occasional lifting of his arms, Leould not hope, under 
any circumstances, to detach the keys trom his belt, and undo the pon- 
derous bolts and bars, withoutawakiug him. There was but little time 
for choice or reflection. Such an opportunity was not likeiy to last 
long, and still less to occur a second time, so that what I did [ must do 
quickly. To murder him was all that was left to me, and, seeing no 
cause to hesitate when the alternative was his tife or mine, I drew from 
my bosom a knife, that, by some negligence on the part of the search- 
ers Thad been fortuuate enough to retain. In another instant he bad 
been with the dead. [raised my arm to strike; but just then he 
seemed to be awaking; I paused; there was a smothered laugl be- 
neath the bat, and, strange to say, it thrilledthrough me. J treinbled 
from lead to foot; but there was no time to be lost, and the weapou 
glittered in its descent—when the appalling ery, “ Encore un!”’ again 
burst upon wy ear, striking me almost senseless. Tue cloak and hat 
dropped from the supposed sleeper; and there again was the untiring 
monster, in all his hideousness! For an instant we gazed on each 
ether, without words and without motion. I had no power either to 
stir or speak—to deprecate his approach, or to fly from it. 

The spell slowly dissolved 1 crept, or rather glided trom him, my 
eyes still fixed upon his visage, till the wal! prevented further flight. I 
was now likeastag at bay. He began to move in his turn. Witha 
long, measured stride, be put forth one foot, and it came again to tue 
floor with the sound of anenormous hemmer onthe anvi!. There, for 
the space of a minute, be paused, fixing me with his fierce red eyes, 
that seemed to burn with some unholy fire. He tooka second step, 
slow and changing as the first—a third—a fourth !—and the fifth brought 
him close to me—ay, so close, that 1 could look into those terpible 
eyes and see myself imaged there. And] did so: I couid uot help it, 
in spite of the Lorror with which they inspired me. 

his shroud now folded round me—tighter—tighter—till the hair 
stood erect upon my bead, and my breast laboured to bursiing. I 
struggled aad struggled, under the horrible sense of suffocation, while 
he toided me yet move closely, his voice soundiag all the time, 
* Evcore un!” 

The catastrophe of this fearful struggle was lost to me in a rapid suc- 
cession of visions, that came more or less distinct, and again mcNed 
away, like those fantastic forms which the clouds build up in a sum- 
wer's evening, when the winds are high, and the sun is sinking amidst 
a world of vapours. I skimmed the air with the birds; I dived into the 
waters with the sea-mew ; or floated on its surface with a fleet of gal- 
ant barks, that were sailingto some unknown land, which no one 
could name, but whicl: all koew to be the land of t.e sun, where the 
spice grew like acorns, and the stones of the highway were emeralds 
and diamonds. As we neared it, the air grew softer, the skies brighter, 
the waiers clearer: it was a world unlike the world we had left, not in 
degree, but in kind; and the feelings it excited required a new lan- 
guage for their expression. But eventhen the scene faded. I was 
burning at the stake beside the Huguenots, surrounded by thousands, 
who in generai did not, or dared not pity us, though the faces of many 
were convulsed wiih eager horror ; and here and there the features of 
some young female, in despite of beads and rosary, expressed a sym- 
pathy with our fate. The flames from the new-iit fagots hissed like 
serpents. Anon, before the fires, that wrapt us as with a garment, were 
burnt out, | was tossing on the waters of the Polar Sea, amidst moun- 
tains of blue ice, whose tops were in the clouds. The surge dashed and 
broke upon these colossal inasses as upon so many rocks of granite. On 
a sudden, a crash like thunder stilled the mutinous billows. ‘The huge 
icebergs were rent and shivered, and their summits dissolved into floods, 
that came roaring and tumbling down their rugged sides, till all around 
us was a world of cataracts, andin the pool below our little bark tossed 
iud eddied like a dry leaf in the whirlwind. 

Again the scene changed. I was an Indian prince, bunting the tiger 
with my attendant rajahs, richer and prouder than the Persian satraps 
of old, when Xerxes led forth his millions to perish on the Grecian 
soil, and build up an everlasting record to the glory of the Athenian. 

Ibe sun set,—and rose,—and again it set,—and still we were following 
our spotted prey over stock and stone,—dashing through rivers and 
down precipices so steep, the chamo'’s must have broken his neck in 
the attempt to descend them, till I had at last far—far outstripped wy 
companions of the chase. The tiger was now within a few yards of 
me. I fired, and wounded him in the flank. as was evident trom the 
gush of blood that followed. The animal turned suddenly round upon 
me, rearing himself on bis hind-legs with a hideous growl that sounded 
lik a buman laugh, and,—horror!—there again was the man of blood, 
with his cry of Encore un!” Tongue cannot tell, nor brain imagine, 
the despair, the loathing, the shrinking of soul and body, that I experi- 
enced at again coming in contact with this eternal apparition ! I called 
on the sands of the desert, to rise in clouds and bury me—on the moun- 
tains, to fall and crash me—on the distant ocean, to ascend in a second 


deluge and swallow me. And my wish seemed likely to be aceom- | 


plished ; for, while I was yet in the horrors of his presence, by some 


the rushing of water. 


my very life-biood. 
n the midst of this unuiterab!e agony, I heard, or thought I heard, 
Strange that | bad not seen it before! Within a 
hundred yards of me was an oasis, or istand of the desert, covered with 
a grove of palms, and a remarkeble sort of tree, for which Lknew no 
name; but it breathed a fragrance sweeter than all the spicy gales of 
Araby the Diessed: yet still sweeterto my fancy was the livile crystal 
spring that bubbled P he the turf beneath, sparkling, and leaping along 
over stone and pebble, as it rejoicing in the soft moonlight. i ever 
there was bliss on earth, it was mine for that brief moment when m 
eyes first fell upou the stream. But, like every joy beneath the sun, it 
proved a shadow, an unsubstantial vapour, fading the very instant it 
was grappled with. WhenI would have druok, all was mist and con- 
fusion ; und then, fora while, my troubled fancy slept. 

There was a blenk in my existence—jor aught I know for hours. 


Ob, Saul! ob, king! 
Wake from thy fearful dream ! 
The chains, that bind 
The borror-baunted mind, 
Drop from thee, as the stream 
Of music gushes from the trembling string. 
Softly, softly breathe, my lyre, 
Stiling every wild desire ! 
Let thy music fall es sweet 
On the anxious, listening ear, 
As the odours to the sense 
When the surnmer's close is near. 
More soft! more slow ! 
‘The measure flow! 


Sofler, slower, yet! 


. 





Had I heen dead, the mind and body could not have been wrapt in a 
repose more deep or senseless. 


Alter a time, it seemed to me asif [ awoke from along, long slum- 


sleep tnan of delirium. On this awaking, Lhad a distinct perception 
that I was in my bed-room, dangerously ill, if not dying. But a great 


ber was an unfinished coilin, supported by tressels, on which several 
funeral figures were busily at work, driving in the nails, that were yet 
deficient, with huge :iedge-hammers. 


iv work by; acd it lent a horrid hue to their faves, such as belongs to 
the dead rather than to the living. 

It was a ghastly sight tora sick man to see these creatures employ- 
ed upon his own cottin; for that ii was intended for me, I knew too 
well—how, or whence, J cannot say—but the conviction was as strong 
upon me as if I had read my own name upon the tid. The hag of a 
nurse, too!—she who was paid to watch over my sickness—to guard 
me from every danger—she, too, was busy amongst them, urging on 
the work, aud giving her directions to those who were prompt enough 
of themselves without her assistance. It was evidently a labour of 


| love to ali concerned in it. 


At length their task was finished; nota nail, not a screw was want- 
ing ; every thing was ready but a corse to put in it. 

At the striking of the last blow, the ow! whooped thrice ; and there 
was a flapping of wings, and the beating of some hard, horny substance 
against the window. 

* He is here!” said one of the men, drawing back the curtain. 

And there, indeed, was a monstrous owl}, staring at me with his red 
eyes, and beating the glass impatiently with his wings. The cricket 
answered from the hearth with a sbriller ery; and the death-watch by 
the side of my bed was !ouder and faster in his om >ous clicking. 

A deep silence followed. Nothing, for a tew minutes, was Leare in 


the chamber but my own breathing, which fear bad rendered hard and 


wurried. ‘The funeral figures steod wilh uplifted hauwmers, like men 
in anxious aud momentary expectation ; and even the old ling, though 
her coarse ieatures were distorted with the workings of impatience, yet 
remained silent. 


tled in the frame; and again the cricket cried, and the death-watch 
answered as before. At these signs of increasing impatience, he who 
had drawn the curtain spoke again :— 

“Master! shali I toll the bell? The owl nas whooped,—the cricket 
cried,—and the death-watch called.” 

* Not yet,” wasthe answer. “It is not qnite twelve: the clock must 
strike first.—Be still, Sir Urian,” he added, turning to the bird of night, 
who flapped his pinions yet more vehemently at the delay ;—* your 
time is not yet come.” 

At this rebuke, the ow! folded his wings upon his breast, and the 
cricket and the death-wateb hushed their ery. 

But even this respite, sbort as it was, seemed too long for the hag. 
She could not v ait for the fated boar, when, as it seemed, deatn would 
of bimseif visii me, but must needs anticipate his coming, though the 
hand of the time-piece on the table pointed to the last quarter before 
twelve. Filling a cup from one of the inany phials, she came to my 
bed-side, and croaked out, ‘It is time; drink, and die!” But I stoutly 
refused the draught so ominously presented. ‘The bag persisted, utter- 
ing dreadiul, hal-intelligible menaces; and, in the very desperation of 
terror, | struggled as for life, and endeavoured to dash down the cha- 
lice. But I wasamere childin her bands, She forced me back upon 
my pillow with a strength that to my feebleness seemed gigantic, aud 
poured the poison down my throat in spite of my utmost resistance 

No sooner was it swallowed than it crept like ice through my veins, 
freezing up life as it stole on, drop by drop, and inch by inch, the numb- 
ness beginning at my feet, and mounting upwards till it curdled at my 
heart. It must not, however, be supposed that I was silent during this 
deadly march of the poison; on the contrary, my rage was, at least, 
equal to my terror; and their united influence was powerful “my to 
loosen the bonds that had hitherto kept my tongue tied, when to have 
spoken would have becn some relief to the overwhelming sense of 
agony. I poured forth the bitterness of My heart in curses that stag- 
gered the old hag, and sounded tremendous even to my own hearing. 
At first she only stared, like one struck by sudden wonder; then, as sur- 
prise gave way to fear, she covered her face with ber hands, as if to 
shut out the sounds that were too horrible for hearing; and, finally, 
fled with the long-protracted bow! of the wolf when driven from its prey. 

I was dead, and knew that I was dead. I had consciousness without 
life—sense only for suffering—and lay a fettered prisoner in my narrow 
prison-house. Still sexr, that centre-point to which in life all pain and 
all pleasure are referred—that individua! but invisiole existence, which 


remains entire even when the limbs are lopped away from the trunk— 


which, mutilate the body as you will, retains in its wholeness the same 
capacity of suffering and enjoyment—this srt still was. J lived, though 
my body had perished; and the stings and bruisings of the insensible 
flesh were, by some mysterious agency, reflected on the spirit. 

But [ was soon to be ealled to another sphere, and to loflier modes 
of suffering. While I was yet mouldering, a voice reached me, and it 
sounded like a tempest—* Let the dead arise!’ Death, which had 
closed my ears to all other sounds, could not make me deaf to this awfal 
suinmons. I arose from the grave as from a bed, shaking off the mou'd- 
ering garment of the flesh, and was in eternity, myself « portion of it, 
however indefinite. There was neither sun, nor moon, nor star, nor 
earth, nor space, nor time: all was eternity—immeasurable, incompre- 
bensible eternity! And there I was slone with my own conscie: C:, 
that, with a thousand tongues spoke out the sentence of anguish, and 
drove me onward through the boundless without rest, for in it was no 
resting-place. I called on Death; but Death himself had passed away 
with the world. Not even an echo answered to my ery. 


Again the ow) whooped, striking the window so furiously that it rat- | 





"Lill the sweet sound beget 
A joy that melts like woe. 
I listened, and wept! Oh, the unutierable lusury of those tear: 


ber, all that had passed showing to my memory rathcr as the dream of | They worked upon my burning brain as the long-withbeld dews fall 


upon the dry and rifted earth. The fever of my biood was stilled, and 
the air seemed to blow so coolly upon my parched cheeks! A sense o! 


change hed taken place since ten o'clock. In the middie of the cham. | enjoyment stole over me, cal as the breath of a summer evening, but 
vivid beyond the power of words to express it, 


The sounds of that wild strain became fainter and fainter; the fairs 


heir blows fell fast as huail- | forms waxed din; my eyes grew heavier; b slept 
stOnes, striking forth a continued stream of fire, the only light they had | 


The morning awaked me; it was not till the «an had been up fo 
many hours; but when it did break my long slumber, it found me fax 
other than it had left me on the preceding day Then 1 wa dying 
now the dangerous crisis was past. Then I had neither eyes, nor ears 
nor indeed any other sense, (or pleasure; now the sight of the blue sky 
alone, seen through the window as L lay in bed, was a source of infinite 
| delight. Ewen the poor old nurse who, in the hours of the night, had 

been so hateful to me, was, in my altered mood, a kind, officious crea 
' ture, whose happy tuce hadin it as litte as could be well conceived ot 
{the night-nag. by-the-by, the good old creatare, half leughing, half 
| crying, reproached me with having beaten her in my delirium. This 
| if true—and I much fear it was—murt have been when she brought me 
the medicine, and my overwrought fane y represented her as « onspiring 

with the shedowy men of the hammer to powon me. Nor hewe I the 
| least doubt, if it were worth while, that all my visions might in the 
| same way be traced to some existing or foregoing reality 





} 


Summary. ra 


| Court of King's Bench, Moy Gth.—(Sittings in Banco.)—The Fart 
| of Dathousie ¥. Chapman.—This case was (ried on Monday last be 
j}tore Lord Tenterden, who directed thatthe plaintif should be non 
suited, 

Mr. Gursey moved for a rule nisi, calling on the defendant to shew 
cause why the nonsuit should not be set aside, and a verdict entered 
| for ng er 
| The facts of the case are shortly these: —The Ear! of Dalhousie is Co 
loned of the 26th Regt. of Poot, and being absvat from England, filling 
his official situation as Gov. rnor of Canada, tppointeda Mi. Gordon hie 
avent.—Gordon, under the authority thus derived, assigned to the defen 
dant, # partnerin the banking-louse of Messrs. Herries, Farquhar, & Co., 
the warrant fur receiving the off reckoning and allowance for clothing 
the 26th Foot. The money was paid at the War-office, on the usual 
receipt from Chapman, but it did not appear that he either appointed 
the clothlers, Cardiff aud Cale, or bad any interconse with them, the 
entire business having been transacted through Gordon, who had alen 
other dealings with the clothiers. Gordon became a bankrupt in 1827, 
and it wes ps ele that the allowance forthe clothing of the regi 

daring the years 1824, 1425, and 1826, was due to the clothiers 
who have made aclaim on the Colonel for the amount, Under these 
circumstances, the Earl of Dalhousie brought an action against Mr 
Chapman, on the grounds that, as assignee of the warrant lor receiving 
tle allowances, and as the allowance was paid out on bis receipt, he 
was bound to see the clothiers regularly paid. 

The Court were of opinion, that asthe cave at feotees stood, the 
noble plaintiff was not entitled to reeover from Mr. Chapman. It 
might turn out, upon a settlement of accounts between Gordon and 
the clothiers, who it appeared always looked to Gordon as the agent, 
that nothing could be due to them, and until the eclothiers should 
recover from the Earl of Dalhousie, it could hardly be fair to compel 
Mr. Chapman to make good the deficiency to the noble plaintiff. 

Some time ago a respectable Indy from Glasgow, having been on & 
visit at the house of atriend in Edinburgh, fancied a beautiful cat of 
the Museovy species, which graced the fireside of her hostess. The 
latter, being pressingly solicited, at length consented to present her 
visiter with the animal, and puss was ec cordingly enclosed in a bas- 
ket, and transported along with her new proprietrix in the inside of 
carriage to the city of Glasgow. For seven or eight weeks after the 
animal's arival at her new residence she was closely watched, lest, not 
being reconciled to the change, she should make her es At the 
termination of that time che littered two kittens; and this circumstance 
was considered a sufficient guarantee for her remaining, for some 
weeks at least, in her new house, Some days afte , however, 
puss, with both her kittens disappeared, and no traces could be obtain. 
ed of the place to which she had been removed until about eight days 
from the time of her disappearance from her Glasgow residence, when 
her well known mew was recognised by her former mistress at the 
door of her drawing-room. ‘The door was opened; and there was 
seen poor puss with her brace of kittens—they in excellent condition 
—but she worn toa skeleton. The distance betwixt and 
Glasgow is upwards of forty miles; and as the sagacious ani could 
only ca one of her kittens encli a distance at a time, she must, afier 
having paced the one in some place of concealment im Edinburgh, 
have returned to Glasgow for the other—thus travelling altogether up. 
wards of 120 miles. There is no dou!st but puss chose the darkness and 
silence of the night as the most eligible season for the performance of 
her singular journey.— Elgin Courier. 

Warning to Medical Men.—A person of short stature, marked with 
the small-pox, and witha pale visage, and large dark whiskers, dressed 
in shabby black, called at Dr. Paris's house, in Dover-street, abou! 
three o'clock, on Friday last, and on pretence of waiting for the Doc- 
tor, took the opportunity, in the absence of the servant, of walkin 
into the dining-room, and pocketing all the portable plate he cou 
find. The cool manner in which he effected his object is admirable; 
he wrote a note, left the house, called again with an anxious look afte: 





I called on the Doctor, begged - ae ee 7 x wy we reture, —- 
those who, like me, were to know anguish ; but either they were not, | Hog tae boll yey eaigit open the dost - ue mpucence 
or else were lost in the void. ’ : 

Ona sudden a whirlwind arose. I heard tie mighty flapping of its Number of ae in Englend and Wales.—The new ~ List con- 
wings as it rushed on towards me through the boundless, and again felt | tains the names of 1,034 barristers, 138 counsel under the bar, ony 
that there was hope. ‘The darkness roiled away before it; the sound of | ancers, and special pieaders. I bere are 253 pages of vw Pr 
many instruments came up from the deep; and I was burried onwerd, | don attorneys, and on an average 32 names on each page, making 9, 
til! at last, by a transition as rapid as the passing of a sunbeem over ve | (etal amount. ‘There are 25 1-2 pages of names of country attorneys 
water, I found myself in a state, blissful indeed, but such as almost sev. 
description at defiance. I heard the voice of those I loved so dearly : 
I saw their little fairy forms gliding dimly about me, as if in mist; bat I 
could neither move, nor speak, nor in any way, as it seemed, make them 
sensible of my nearness. They were talking of me. I heard one say 
to the other, “ Tomorrow is bis birth-day'” And then they began to 
sing in low, plaintive tones, one of the wild strains ot a wild drama thet 


inexplicable shifting of the scene I was in Africa, and the past was as 
ifit had never been. On every side, as far as the eye could reach, was 
sand—nothing but sand—bot and burning sand—which scorched the 
weary soles of the feet, as though I had been walking on molten lava. 
Suddenly the wind began to howl, and at its voice the fiery mass rolled, 
and swelled, aud surged, and was lifted up as the storm lifts up the sea; 
but its waves were more like mountaies. Then again the unstable 
mass formed itse!f into moving columns, and these giants of the desert 
‘raversed, or rather swept, the waste with a speed that made fight 
hopeless. But I was not fated to perish by them. They rolled around 
me harmless, aud, in less than what seemed an hour, all was again 
calm, aod the sun supk down upon silence—silence that was lifeless ! 
_ A ragingthirst tormented me. But no stream was near in the moon- 
‘ght expanse, and the night of the desert had no dews to moisten my 


entrance. f 
loubtful wiho, © 
rcumstance, this 
ore closely then 
led by rank anc 
d in a few hours 
or later, breaks 
ginto shadow 
judges—a sum- 
: for with such 
Our fare wel!’ 
men who wert 
to the solitude 


in Engiend and Wales. Taking the average namber of names in each 
ge at 106, which will be found to be pretty correct, we get 2,667. 
hus we arrive at rather a curioas fact, viz.—that the attorneys in the 
metropolis alone bear a proportion of 7 to 2, when ¢ with the 
cross amount of attorneys in Engiand and Wales, London excepted 
The whole amount of lawyers in Englund and Wales, secording to 
the foregoing statement, is 12,595. 
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During the late floods in this part of the country, the following af- 
fecting instance ui the attachment of a bird to its young was witnessed 
in the garden of a gentleman living at Tovil. A king-fsher had reared 
its fragile abode according to the plain but beautiful rules of nature's 
architecture, and was silting with maternal solicitude and constancy on 
seven eggs, containing the germ of her expected progeny. The water 
gradually rose, and threatened to overwhelin the mother and ber brood 
—but, faithful to the dictates of nature, and despising danger when duty 
was in question, she patiently sat on ber nest, and perished in the water 
rather than desert ber charge.— Maidstone Journal. 


Mr. M**k, of one of the theatres in Surrey, received, a few days ago, 
@ present, which, from the nature ot its conveyance, caused some con- 
siderabiec alarm in the tamily. A parcel, wrapped in matting, was de- 
livered from one of ihe Cambridge coaches. In the alcnee of the 
gentleman himself, it was received by his wife, who, on removing the 
matting, beheld to her no small astonishment, a plain, but neat, child's 


coffin. 
merous as the minutes in the interval of ber husband's alcoce, and the 


the remains of some pledge of her husband's love. Accordingly, the 
strange burden was concealed for the present, and upon the arrival of 
Mr. M**x, a thousand questions were put to him touching his “love 
from home.” Words at length began to run high between both the 
perties, in the midst ef which the coffin was produced, opened, and 
found to contain a handsome present of a fine sucking pig, enveloped 
in a shroud and cap, the face only exposed, accompanied with a pair of 
ducks. ‘The little jealousies of the moment immediately vanished, and 
the tenants were soon ejected from their dreary abode. 


Kiltimed Slip in the Memory.—The representative of Gloster, in the 
tragedy of King Lear, at Reading was on one occasivn taken ill ata 
short notice, and another gentleman was found who wus only “ rough- 
studied” in the character. He got on, however, famously until he 
came to the scene where he has his eyes put out, andjthen he begged 
permision to read the rest of the part. 


Frederick the Great of Prussia was fully sensible of the contagious 
nature of liberty; he knew that the spirit of freedom was epidemical, 
and he did not choose to employ his subjects in any way that would 
put them in mind of the disorder. When Doctor Franklin applied to 
him to lend his assistance to America; “ Vray, Doctor,” said the crafty 
veteran, “ pray Doctor, what is the object you mean to attain 7” “ Le 
berty, Sire,” replied the American philosopher! * Liberty, that free- 
dom which is the birth-right of man."’ His Majesty, after a short pause, 
made this kingly answer:—" L was born a Prince, is become a King 
and I will not use the power which I possess to the ruin of my owa 
trade.” 

Instinct of Spiders.-A small spider (Epeira Diadema, Latreill) had 
spread its net between two neighbouring trees, at the height of about 
mune feet. The three principal points to which the supporting threads 
were attached formed here as the usually do, an equilateral triangle. 
One thread was attached above to each of the trees, and the web hung 
trom the middle ofit. ‘To secure a thread point of attachment, the spi- 
der bad suspended a small stone to one end of athread; and the stone, 
being heavier than the spider itself, served in place of the lower fixed 
point, and held the web extended. ‘The little pebble was five feet 
from the earth, The whole was observed, and is described by Protes- 
sor Weber, of Liepsic.—Archiera filr Anatomie, 1227. 


Red Noses.—The following receipe ‘‘to cure a red nose” is given in 
a little work published within these few days, and entitled The Sim- 

plieity of Health :—* Pata strip of linen, folded and soaked in vinegar, 
on the organ affected, whea going to bed, and there suffer il to remain 
till morning.” 

A work of great interest has been recently published entitled, “A 
History of Italy during the Consulate and Empire of Napolton Buona- 
varte.”” Lt isthe production of Carlo Botta, and the history of the 
talian states is given during Napoleon's connexion with them, begin- 
ning about the time of his retnrn from Egypt, and ending with bis fival 
overthrow. The masterly views of this writer cannot $f to give 
great interest to his work. We have several Lives of Napoleon but in 
none have we tlius developed the beginning of bis great plaas for uni- 
versal empire; plans that were first tried in [taly, and then nearly 
overspread the world, The historian appears to have known the true 
character of this extraordinary man better than any of his biographers ; 
and being of the same country with his hero, and liviuog where his ge- 
nius had its earliest range, he gives peculiar interest to the changes 

ynade in the various governments,—to the circumstances attending the 
elevation of so many branehes of bis family to sovereign authority in 
Italy and the neighbouring states,—to the history of these individuals, 
—the great battles he fought, (for his most famous feats were beyond 
the Alps), to the great general’s that accompanied him (aud itis re- 
anarkable that to nearly all he gave Italian title), his quarrels with the 
Pope, the final siezure of his states, and bis imprisonment at Fountain- 
bleau. This work is exceedingly well translated; and for information 
and entertainment it is not exceiled by any publication of the’season. 

Madamoisefle Soutag’s engagement at the Opera Hoase will, it is ex- 
pected, produce that lady abount ove hundred pounds for every nignt 
of her performance. 

Sir Sidaey Smith was most cordially rectived by his Majesty at the 
Wevee on Wednesday. After having kissed hands, his Majesty, not- 
withstanding the crowded activity of the room, took Sir Sydney by 
the band, and gave it a hearty squeeze. 

Most persons are aware of the Duke of Wellington's early active 
habits, in proof of which a correspondent mentions that bis Grace was 
seen, a few mornings since, between six and seven o'clock, walking 
down Thames-stveet, art in arm with a gentleman, making a personal 
examination of the proposed approaches to the new Londog Bridge. 

—>— 
FROM OUR LONDON CORRESPONDENT. 
London, May 15, 1829. 

You ask me fora letter containing something “ nove! and interest- 
ing.” Novelty, Larsure you, we have none in this modern Babylonish 
capital; the eteraal Catholic question employs all pens, pervades the 


| 
pages of every book, and fills the columas of every newspaper. How, | 


then, shall a private letter escape the prevailiag topic. ‘Trae it is, that 


¢he bill has passed, and all interest one would suppose had ceased | 
when his Majesty's Sign Manual was attached to that ever memorable | 


act. But it is not so, forasin the calm that succeeds a storm, the shat- 
tered bark is still tossed about, a prey to the turbulence of (he yet un- 
subsided waves which the late tempest created. 

That part of the press, indeed, which opposed the coucessions to the 
Catholics, still exerts itself to keep alive the hostility against the Mi- 
nistry, the members of which are daily denounced ig the most unequi- 
vocal manner. It may be safely inferred, [ think, that the papers a!lu 
ded to have a perfect understanding with each other, to organize and 


perpetuate a systematic opposition to the Duke of Wellington and bis | 


Cabimet; and hence a third political party in the state, degominated 
the ultra Tory, may be considered as already formed. The germs of 
auch a party have fer several years been apparent, and its votaries 
were sufficiently strong to overthrow (he administration of Lord Gade- 
eich, after the death of Mr. Canning. The Duke of Wellington was 
Chen put forward as the leader of that party, but he baying, together with 
Mr. Peet, deserted it, itsvenks were toy a Moment thrown inte com 








Assoon asshe had in sume degree recovered \ierself, her con- | throne! 
. * . ' 
ectures as to the meaning of this seeming strange preseut were as nu- | 


: ‘ | ceneral aud 
only plausible one she could settle on was, thatthe collin contained | > 


| perticutar. 


He Albion. 
fusion, and during that confusion the Catholic bill was carried. But 
the routed jorces of the ultras are now rallying, and will soon be ina 
condition to present a formidable front to their adversaries. The party, 
however, wants an able leader, without which it cannot achieve 
much; its efforts for the present will therefore be confined to keeping 
up an annoying system of hostile vituperation, and to opposing with 
all its might the further reforms which are said to be contemplated Ly 
the Premier. 


The principal tactics of this party seem to be these—first, to impress 
upon the minds of the people that the King, whom they dare not de- 
nounce is nota free agent, but is ruled and tyrannized over by ihe Duke 
and a Court faction; and secondly, that the Duke cherishes the trea- 





sonable and ambitious design, at some future period, of usurping the 
This they pretend he hopes to accomplish through the instru- 
mentality of the army and the popularity he expects to gain by a 
All this is daily put forth by 


, &e. to the great terrer of his Ma- 


sweeping system of reforin. 
the Morning Journal, Standard, Age 


jesty’s liege subjects in general wend the old ladies of both sexes in 


This is the geueral outline of their operations, and they 
Thanos they 
endeavour to alarm certain classes, and men of particular interests; the 


carry out the details with equal sagacity and assurance. 
fuod holders for instance are told that the Due is about to abolish the 
National debt or to reduce the interest to fwo per cent—the clergy are 
assured that an immediate attack is to be made on the Church property 
andsoon. ‘This latter assertion was lately urged by the Age, with 
characteristic force and valgarity by quoting the tollowing distich from 
Swilt:— 

So I took to the road, and what's very odd, 

The first that I robbed was a parson, by God. 

The ludicrous andacity of these journals is quite amusing. 
caricaturing forgotten—the windows of the print shops are filled with 
every combination of absurdity that can be invented. Mr Peelisseen 
making a pilgrimage to Rome to kiss the Pope’s toe; the Duke of Wel- 
lington is exhibited in various grotesque positions with the Marchioness 
All this, 
bowever, in my opinion, shows the weakness, rather than the strength 


of Conningham and her two bishops, the Sumners, &c. &e 
ofthe party. In fact the King was never more popular, the ministers 
never stronger, nor the bulk of the people more satisfied than at the 
present moment; and nothing is wanted to make England great and 
happy but a long continuance of his Majesty’s most valuable life, and 
after his death a perpetuity of his policy by bis successors. 

I have said that the ultra tory party has uo Jeader. I mean sucha 
man who, from the force of his personal character and his popularity, 
The Duke of Cum- 
berland, it is true, is at the head of the Protestant interest, as this party 


can render himself formidable to his opponents. 


now terms itself; but the Duke is so entirely unpopular that nothing 
but his birth and the resoluteness of lis disposition can make him in 
any Way an acquisition to his friends, In the event of the early death 
of George the l'ourth and of the Duke of Clarence, a struggle for the 
Regency, (which must of necessity be appointed over the youthful 
Queen, the daughter of the Duke of Kent,) would take place. The 
liberal part of the kingdom w ould cal! for the Duke of Sussex, while the 
clergy and high tory interest would insist upou the Dake of Cumber- 
land. England may then see troublesome times if the latter party 
should in the mean time acquire much strength. 

The chit chat and scandal takes its tone and origina from the promi- 
nent political subject of the day. The most cruel of all the slan ders 
that has for along time taken place, is that on Lady Agnes Byng. This 
fine hearted young creature is a daugiiter of the late Lord Lieutenant of 
Iveland, the Marquis of Anglesea, and was with her father in Dublin 
last winter, when she was married to Capt. Byng, of the Royal Navy. 
The happy pair had, it seems, heen married only three weeks, when two 
of the Orange papers in Dubtin—among many other ill-natured things 
against the family in consequence of the decided part they took in favor 
of Cathelic Emancipation—insinuated that Capt. B. having on the night 
of his marriage discovered something improper in the conduct of his 
wife, refused to consummate the marriage! Lt was further darkly hint- 
ed, that the Earl of Errol, himself a married man, was the guilty object 


ot Lady Agnes’ previous affection. ‘This infamous falsehood was im- 





mediately denied in a joint note put forth by Capt. Byng and the Earl 
ot Errol, and I am happy te say, that the author of the slander, Mr, Ge- 
| veld Callaghan, of Dundalk, bas been discovered, and prosecutions 
| commenced against him and the newspapers which cireulated it. The 
| manner in which the author was diseevered is quite curious, and reflects 
| credit on the party making it.—By some means the family learnt that 
| the slander had been first circulated by means of a letter written by 
| Mr. Callaghan, to Mr. 8. B. of the county of Tipperary. 
| Charles Paget, the lady's uncle, called on Mr. 8. B. aud boldly de- 
manded the letter written by Mr. Callaghan. Mr. S. B. was @on- 


Admiral Sir 


Mr. 8. B. “Tam 
bound in honor not to give up that letter.” “ Very well,” said the 
then my family may go to law with yon if they like, 
"Dhis had the 
I shall apprize 


well founded, insisted on having tbe letter said, 
honest sailor 
but by G—d lll horsewhip you whenever I see you.” 
| desired effect and the letter was produced. 3 


result of the action. [tis gratifyingto know that the happiness of Capt. 


Byng and his wite has been in no Way interrupted; they appear together | 


constantly —were at the King’s Drawing Room, when his majesty, with 
that delicacy and tact for which Lie is so remarkable, indicated by silent 
eloquence how deeply he sympathized with them, and Low untounded 
he kaew the slander to be. This at once dissipated all the remaining 
doubts of the more rigid courtiers. Mow traly is the Kings name 
‘Tower of Strength 

Two of the most beautiful foreigners at the court of George the 
Fourth, are the Princess Esterbazey aud the Princess Lieven, the res- 
In the two- 
penay nonsense of Tom Moore’s Two-peany Post Bag, some asper- 
siows were thrown on! against the former lady, from the admiration 
the King was known to feel for her. 


pective wives of the Aastrian and Rassian Ambassadors 


| It is now given out in the Court 
| Journal, a new work of fashionable tittle tattle, that the latter beautiful 
Princess also possessed the distinguished consideration of his Majesty, 
| having formerly been equally fortunate with the late Emperor Alex- 
jander. Of these stories I believe not one single syllable. 

| is, that the Prince Lieven is about to return to Russia, which is not at 


ail remarkalie, as he has ceésiged at the Cgutt of bongua fifietn years. 





Nor is } 


founded, and hesitated; the Admiral now sure that his suspicions were | 


you of the 


Certain it | 





It is not surprising if the Princess andthe Prince also should bave los 
some of their influence, from the new and peculiar relations of th. 
two countries, brouglt about by the ‘Turkish war. 

General Sir David Baird is about to be raised to the preerage undp. 
the title of Viscount Newbath. This gallant officer was at the stor. 





of Good Hope trom the Dutch, and lost an arm at the battle of Co, 
runna, where he was second in command to the -rave but unfortunary 
Sir John Moore. He has seen much service, and has richly earned 
| the honours that await him. 
| 
called Sir George Provender from the number and excellence of his 
dinners, has had some dispute with M. Malibran in relation to a nego. 
tiation for the fair artist to sing at one of his private concerts. The pa. 





' 
| pers jocosely remark that there was no harmony between the par- 
| ties —the lady being very high and Sir George very le-e. 


| ‘The operatic corps is exceedingly strong at this time in London~ § 


| there being no less than four prima donnas, Soutag, Malibran, and 
| lwo others. Malibran’s debut was quite successful, but the critics en. 
found me with theit opinions. The Harmonicou, and other period. 


cals of acknowledged authority, are very severe on her style—they | 


| all admit her great talent, but say that her education has been vicious 


which will take much time and labour to rectify. A redundancy of | 


the shake, excessive and extravagant ornament, and a constant striving 
jat effect. are the faults particolarly pointed out by the fastidiog 
critics. The friends ot M. Malibran seem to have fallen into an error 
jin attempting to put her on a par with Pasta. This has naturally 
| aroused the partizans of that great and extraordinary woman, but Ma- 
| libran will ultimately triumph over every difliculty.—She bas iutrinsi¢ 
talent if not genius, which is sure to carry her to the head of he; 
| profession. 
—p— 
(The following was sent to us last week, but at an hour too late for 
UNION EMIGRANT SOCIETY. 
After pointing out the distresses of the emigrant poor in this city last 
winter, and expressing a laudable and leeling anxiety to extend effe: 


| insertion. } 


tual relief to them on iuture occasions, the document proceeds— 

Perliaps the most successful effort of this kind, was that made by a 
Society inthis city afew years since. Being very limited in funds j: 
could not and did not, yield much pecuniary succour, yet it did a vast 
deal of good by judicious measures. 


they were generally poor and inexperienced, but in good health and 
principally agriculturalists, who could be an acquisition to the farmers 
of the interior. They were already in distress, and a few months more 
delay in New York would have made it far greater. With a view of 
assisting them, the Society opened an intelligence office. to which the 
emigrants were invited to apply for employment and information witi- 
out cust.—Through the press and an extensive correspondence their 
numbers and situation were speedily made known. ‘The sympathy 
of the} citizens, never supine when proper occasions call for its inter 
ference, Was aroused into general activity :—Invitations followed from 
all quarters and in some cases for a hundred or more labourers at a 
time; so that in the short space of four months, employment was p: 
cured for fourteen hundred persons, of whom more than twelve hun- 
dred were sent into the country. In addition to those who received 
their route from the Society, a considereble number of others followed 
in their track, the advices obtained from those who preceded being 
generally encouraging. 

The Society hadthe valuable and, indeed indispensable assistance of 
a weekly newspaper of extensive circulation, edited by a gentleinan 
singularly fitted for this humane avocation by his intelligence, prudence, 
and the almost religious fervour with which he promoted the welfare 
of those emigrants arriving in shoals from al) parts of Europe. By 
‘Meane of that and the aid of the country papers information was giten 
far and wide of the supply of labourers and mechanics that could be 
furnished from .this city, and orders were requested from all places 
Were such persons were wanted. A demand was received from the 





labourers, and ninety men were shipped in one schooner to that city 

They happened to arrive at 11 o'clock, A. M. were immediately taken 
to work and paid their half day. Mr. Kenny, of West Chester, Peni 
sylvania, rode one morning among his neighbours aud received orders 
for sixty labourers. ‘They were soon forwarded in a body to Philadel- 
phia. One newly arrived emigrant who hesitated to accompany them, 
being fearful of the supposed wildness of the country, took courage on 
seeing his comrades depart. ‘This man afterwards became the mo« 
adventurous of any, and accompanied a land owner into the state o 

Missouri, where he settled. 

The crowds of strangers quickly disappeared from our streets, no 
more was heard of “ no employment,” and the emigrants as they ar- 
rived could easily find the directiontoa home. It would be an injus- 
tice not to notice the humane, hospitable, sympathetic feeling which 
manifested itself from all quarters, from native Americans no less than 
from naturalised foreigners. Letters were almost daily received at the 
intelligence office from persons who wanted labourers; from persons 
likewise who, not wanting them, get engaged to procure them employ- 
ment, and who travelled through their respective neighbourhoods to 
| ascertain who required the services of emigrants. ‘These benevolent 
} riters generally invited the passing strangers to their hospitality.— 
| One gentleman in Pennsylvania entertained, at different times, no 
| tewer than one hundred of them. 
| Prompted by these considerations and relying on the favourable ex 
| perience of the past, the andersigned if supported by their fellow-citi 





zene agree toform thegselves into an Association for promoting thr 
welfare of emigranis.to be called THE UNION EMIGRANT SOCI 
ENY, adopting for this purpose the sole priuciple of providing them 
with every information that can direct them to those settlements 
where they can most securely earn their living and establish them 
selves and families to most advantage. 
Ww. J. Macneven, Chairman, John Graham, John Chambers, Ger 

Chance, Andrew 8. Garr, Philip Hone, Chas. Graebe, Joun Caldwel! 
| Dennis McCarthy. 


—~>—. 

CATHOLIC BMANCIPATION. 

} In pursuance of public notice the “Friendly sons of St. Patrick 
celebrated the event of the emancipation of their countrymen, by @ 
public dinner at Niblo’s Saloon in Broadway on Wednesday. The 
room in which the company dined is probably better calculated for 
casions of this kind than any ather inthe United States, and Mr. Nit 
lo’s usual taste, aided by the artists he employed in the decoration: 
caused to be presented a most beautiful and interesting coup d'ail. A‘ 
one end of the room, immediately behind the President's chair, there 
was a transparency representing George IV. signing the Act for We 
emancipation of the Catholics, supported on his right by the Duke o! 
Wellingtou, holding in his right hand aseroll on which was writier 
* IRELAND FREE;” on his left stood Mr. O'Connell, also holding* 

| scroll, bearing the words—‘ My countrymen enmncipated April », 

| 8829.’ At the other end of the room, immediately over the entrance, 
were the arms of the United States. Oa the right side there wa * 
| transparency with these words :— 

“ Erin, Oh! Erin! thy winter is past, 

And the hope that lived through it, has blagsomed qt last.” 
Immediately opposite was another transparency, with the tqllowigg 
| inscription ;—* Ye sons of Erin now happy smile, 

For Liberty ‘s Gghted grqpad your green Lie.” 


ing of Seringapatam, commanded the expedition which took the ape 9 


Sir David is unele to Lord Aberdeen 
, 
the present Foreign Secretary. Sir George Warrender, facetiousy | 


superintendant of public works at Washington for a large number of 


(a 
ia 


In the year 1316, many emigrants reached this port from Furope— | 
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1829. 


The gallerw was handsomely decorated with the flags ot Great Bri- 
tain and the United States, which, with the display of greens, flowers, 
&c. on the floor, and the tables loaded with —, of all the deli- 
oat ies of the season, excited the admiration of all present. 

At half past 5 o'clock, the company, amounting to about one hun- 
dred and twenty, sat down to # most sumptuous repast, John Cham- 
bers. Esq. President of St. Patrick's Society, in the Chair, assisted by 
John Caldwell and Joseph Kernochan, Esquires as Vice-Presidents. 
Among the guests were Messrs. Verplanck and Cambreleng. members 
of Congress from this city, Gen. Wool, of the U.S. Army, the Rev. 
Dr. Power, the Rev. Mr. Levins, and others. After the cloth was re- 
moved, the regular toasts were given, follow ed by appropriate songs 
and music from the band. 

On giving the first tons’, Mr. Chambers, the President, rose and ad- 
dressed the company as follows :— 

Gentlemen—We are assembled this day to celebrate a great moral 
vietory—a victory obtained over bigotry and selfishness alter a strug- 
gle of so many years. 















struggles for that great obj 
brate.—But @ truce to melancholly recollections. 
for all those good gifts in whatever spirit, or with whatever intention 
they are bestowed. Let us fill to the memory of the departed Anti- 


Catholic Laws. [The toast was received with long and loud cheering. ] 
—New York Gazette. 
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We are without later advices from 





England. 





In another column we have inserted the proceedings of a Dinner, 
given at Mr. Niblo’s Gardens, in honour of the Emancipation of the 
Roman Catholics of England and Ireland. We regret that we could 





You are all, gentlemen, too well acquainted with the subject 
to reed a developement of it from me; and, it would answer no 
zood purpose, at this moment, to go into an investigation of the causes 
which led to the enactment of those impolitic laws waich deprived 
millions of men of their religious and political rights. Suffice it at 
the present hour, that they are all torn from the statute book forever— 
thatevery man may now raise his head with the proud dignity of his 
paiure—and that tlie liberal and generous minds which surround me 
may exult in the consideration of having lived to see the triumph of 
wisdom over folly—of liberality over prejudice—and the establish- 
ment of that great Christian principle, “ The doing to others that 
whieh you would they should do to you.” ; 

I shell not, gentlemen, detain you longer upona subject on which 
co much might be said, but proceed to announce to you our first 
(uast, &c. 

TOASTS. 

1. The 13th of April, 1829.—'The day on which the Monarch of Bri- 
tain did Justice to millions of his subjects, by restoring to them a share 
of those rights of which an erroneous policy bad so long deprived 
them. Tune—Patrick’s day. 

2. George the Fourth —He has earned a civic crown by bis victory 
ver religious and political bigotry. God save the King. 

3. Daniel O’ Connell, and the late Catholic Association of Ireland. 

Erin go bragh. 

4. The Marquis of Anglesea, the uneompromising and impartial 
Viceroy ot Ireland. Marchi. 

5. Wellington and Peel—wise in their relinquishment of old preju- 
dices—patriotic in applying the remedy. Sprigs of Shillelegh. 

6. The Bishop of Norwich—may his enlightened spirit diffuse 1\s in- 
fluence throughout the world. 

7. Dr. Chalmers, and the liberal Protestants of the United Kingdom. 

8. ‘The memory of Grattan, Fox, and Canning. Dirge. 

0. Tue best deed of Ireland’s warrior son—Jreland’s freedom. 

Wellington's March. 

10. The President of the United States. Jackson’s March. 

1). Our adopted country, a practical example of civil and religious 
liberty. Hail Columbia. 

12 The memory of De Witt Clinton. Grand Canal March. 

13. The Governor and State of New York. Yankee Doodle. 

The regular toasts having been gone through, John Caldwell, Esq. 
Vice President, was called upon by the Chair for a toast, when he 
rose and spoke as follows:— 

Wr President and Gentlemen, 

As I know you abhor long speeches, you need not dread from me a 
jew passing observations. We have met this day to celebrate the tri- 
umph of truth, over political and religious intolerance. The mista- 
ken policy of former ages, has given way to more rational feeling, and 
mighty men have found it their true interests and their duty to bow to 
the will ot the people. Whilst we laud these men—whilst we give 
tc them that meed oi praise, which even the sons of Heaven rejoice 
in rendering to repentant sinners, let us not forget the inemories of the 
dead, northe acts of the surviving few who have suffered in the sacred 
vause, the happy resalts of which we have now met to.celebrate... a, 

is ws company there are not many who recollect the great 
Belfast meeting of the 14th of July, 1790. On that day the men of 
‘ister called aloud for the repeal of those restrictions which their fa- 
hers had imposed on their Catholic countrymen. On that day, the 
first public expression of anenlightened community was shouted forth 
igainst prejudice and tyranny, and free and anconditional emancipa- 
tion was demanded for the Catholics of freland. Onthat day, the 
eed was sown, which has now ripened into a harvest, and though 
‘touds and darkness frequently overshadowed our efforis—though the 
ields were manured with blood, and the labour of the husbandmen 

ere so often blighted by roscription and death—yet, on this day, we 
‘an proclaim to the world that the enemies of Catholic Emancipation 

ive acknowledged the justice of their claims, and bowed to the spirit 
lat animated the Belfast meeting of the 14th July, 1790. 

Mr. Caldwell coucluded amidst great applause, by proposing the 
oltowing toast :— 

_“ May the torch of discord be extinguished by the waters of obli- 
on, and hope’s brightest auticipations be realized in the fuiure bappi- 
essof the Sons of Erin.” 

After the above was given, (he volunteer toasts were announced, 
which We regret we have been unable to procure, and some of them 
vere accompanied by addresses whieh we have also not succeeded in 

#mining, except the following trom Me. Verplanek, who being called 
ipon by the President, observed— 

That there wasa good old English proverb, which enjoined on us 
‘always to give the devil his d8e.”"—There is another still older, which 

s, [believe, come down tous from elassical antiquity, enjoining on 
ilto speak as well of the dead as we can. It is in the spirit of these 
enerable aud good natured precepts that Lam about to offer a teast. 

is this— 

“The memory of the departed penal and anti-Catholic laws of 

reat Britain, and many thanks to them for the bengfits they have 

mferred upon Amezica.” ; 

. hey are now fairly dead and buried. Requieseant in pace. May 

Fey rest in peace, neverto rise again. Butthe good which they have 
iused, at least to us, lives after them, and merits the grateful recollec- 

n of every Ameriean citizen, whether native or adopted. Need I 

‘y that it was to the operation of that narrow and intolerant system. 
\meriea, during her revolution, was indebted for her lontgomery in 
ve fleld, and for excellent men in legislation and diplomacy—that, 

th in the glorious struggle for independence, and in our more recent 
yo" tests for national riguts, these laws gave to the American flag the 

pport of hundreds and thousands of brave hearts and strong arms? In 

‘ter and peaceful times, we may thank them for the accession of a vast 

od useful amount of physical power, which bas paved our streets, 

rected our buildings, made our roads, and dug ourcanals. (Hear, 

it.) And have they not too contributed at the same time, an eqnal 
roportion of intellectual and moral power? We have but to look 
round to find cause enough to be grateful for the rich gifis which the 

'y intollerance ot political religion has unintentionally bestowed on 

* country. It has given the eloquent Bishop England, snd other 





| not present a more detailed account, and that, in consequence of the 
| late hour at which we received them, we could not avail ourselves of 
| the proof-sheets very kindly offered to us by the editor of the Truth 
| Teller. We therefore briefly remark, that the festival to which 
| we allude was of a very gratifying kind—solemn and affecting we 
thought, rather than joyous. The best feeling prevailed, and nothing 
| could be more touching than the speeches of some of those whom the 
| troubles of ninety-eight had driven from their homes forever. Satis- 
fied with what has been done, and feeling deep and unfeigned grati- 
tude to George the Fourth, these men came forward to claim their 
; country. Could such a scene be otherwise than affecting? Dr. Me- 
Neven said, that many were now in that room, who thirty years ago 
| suffered banishment for attempting to do what the British themselves 
| had now done. Thousands well know how feelingly that gentleman 
could speak on this point. Mr. Samson after a few excellent re- 
marks, conceived in the best spirit and uttered in the fullest sincerity, 
expressed his gratification at the bright prospect now dawning upon 
Ireland. ‘The following is his toast, and from it his feelings can be 
gathered :— 

“* George by the Grace of God, the first ‘ King of all Ireland’ since 
the days of Boderick O'Connor :— May the friendly sons of St. Pat- 


rick long have cause to celebrate his reign as the dawn of a@ brighter 
and a happier era for their sainted Isle.” 


The Rev. Dr. Power, and the Rev. TC. Levens, offered appropri- 
ate toasts, and prefaced them with remarks replete with mingled piety, 
benevolence, and true Christian feeling. 





CANADA. 
In the Philadelphia National Gazette of Monday last, is an article 


entitled “ Causes of Discontent in Upper Canada,” which article, we 
regret to state, the editor has in part made his, by vouching to a cer- 
tain degree for its authenticity. 
and is, we positively assert, a tissue of misrepresentation and violent 
exaggeration from beginning to end. That disputes and divisions in 
Upper Canada do and have existed we do not deny, but we do posi- 
tively deny that the Government of Great Britain uniformly turns a 
deaf earto the complaints presented; and we do more especially 
deny that England is to Canada a “selfish and unsympathizing pow- 
er!’ On the contrary, itis notorious how anxious the Government 


Now, this article is entirely ex-parte, 


, the attainment of which we now cele-| tending to illustrate the character of the g ent 
Let us be thankful | relate. 


| head of Mr. Clinton, by Durand, which conveys a striking and power- 
| ful likeness. 
tion of our readers. 


bates to the memory, the talents, and virtues of Mr. Clinton; and Dr 


| lumes might otherwise convey. If Mr. Clinton was not actually the 





els to cherish and promote the prosperity and happiness of Canada. 

But what is the meaning of this article? Why are the domestic 
troubles of Canada, which we thought were rapiply subsiding, 

hroughthere, end an attempt made to excite the feelings of this Re- 
public against the Government of Great Britain? What are the mo- 
tives—are they treasonable or otherwise? In short, who has brought 
this affair here? What sorry bird has come here to befoul his own 
nest?’ Why not settle these matters at home in Canada, where there 
are abundance of liberal presses and willing tongues to speak in be- 
half of the people? But the scheme of exciting Amerivan sympa. 
thy will fail when the other side comes to be heard. Americans 
themselves are true patriots, and therefore despise traitors of all na- 
tions. It isa fact, and well known to every Englishman in this coun- 
try, that the people of the United States, to their honour be it spe- 
ken, do In general frown upon those who come here as enemies to 
their own country. 

We have said that the pofitical feeling in Canada was rapid!y sub- 
siding. In Lower Oanada party rancour is no longer known; the 
Governerin-Ghief, Sir James Kempt, is generally popular, and the 
Cotony is reaping the benefit of the new aod happy state of things. 
SirJohn Colborne is exerting himself to the utmost to sootie the ir- 
ritation, and the Government at home in all their acfians and in ail 
their communications, manest the utmest solicitude for the welfare 
of the Colony. Why, then, are new seeds of discord to be sown, and 
a fureign and now friendly power, whose gallant chief has so lately 
expressed a contrary feeling, to be incited again to become our enemies. 

It is quite easy to refute the statements made inthe National Ga- 
zette in detail--we have only denied them in general—and we truft 
that counter statements will be immediately furnished to the editor of 
that paper from Canada, who we are sure will have candour enough 
to give them due consideration and the proper degree of publicity. 
One side of the question has been given—let us padse until we bear 
| the other. 





MEMOIR OF DE WITT CLINTON. 

A press of foreign matter has hithertu prevented us from acknow- 
ledgiug the receipt of a copy of this very valuable work, and indeed 
|from eajoying the still more agreeable task of examining its interest- 

ing contents. 


Dr. Hosack, it may be remembered, was requested by the New | 


York Literary and Philosopbical Society, and by a committee of gen- 
tlemen in behalf of the citizens, to pronounce a Discourse on the 


| character of the late Hon. De Witt Clinton, which request that gen- | Stodart’s, 167 Broadway... My terms of instruction is $12 per quarter—two lemons 


tleman complied with on the Sth of November last in the Middle | 


Dutch Church ot this city. 


] 


——— 





reat man to whom they 
There is, moreover, prefixed to the volame, a well executed 


It is to this work which we now recommend the atter 
In the documents contained in the appendix are many affecting tri 


Hfosack, by collecting and publishing them, bas been able to offer a 
more accurate and authentic memoir of the deceased than whole vo 


first to conceive the grand design of connetting the great lakes © 

North Amerien with the sea, certainly he deserves the rare merit o! 
carrying that vast project in effect-—of reconciling conflicting in- 
terests—of removing the fears of the timid, and answ ering and over- 
comiaog the objections of the ;rejadiced. But Dr. I. not only ad- 
duces the suffrages of the friends of Mr. Clinton in behalf of 
his distinguished patriotism and many eminent services, bat ha 

drawn from hig political opponents the most unequivocal avowals o! 
the high sense they entertain of his many virtues. This, we think, 
was a happy thought of the biographer, and it gave us sincere plea 

sure to read the letter of Mr. Riker, the present Recorder of the city, 
and others—letters which alike do bonour to the dead and the living 

‘We conclude with cordially recommending this memoir to the atten 

tion of all those who desire to possess or to preserve any thing in re 

lation to the late De Wirr Cui row 





Remarkable Circumstance —At the dinner given at Niblo’s on Wed 
nesday in commemoration of Catholic Emancipation, the company 
sat down about six o'clock; at that moment the western horizon « 
sumed a deep crimson colour, and a flood of golden light was thrown 
over the beautiful gardens, the saloon, and the adjacent edifices. An 
uncommon and breathless stillness of the atmosphere prevailed, Pre 
sently a distant rolling of thunder was heard, which gradually ap 
proached, and at the moment the memory of those departed pati ints 
(irattan, Fox, and Canning, was aunounced fromthe chair to be 
drank in solemn silence, a long and slow peal, like military honour 
for the dead, reverberated through the building in which the company 
were assembled. ; 

Mr. Pearman and Mrs. Austin are engaged at the Patk, and will 
soon make their appearance in a favourite opera. Miss Clara Fisher 
announces her benefit for Monday next, afterwards she proceeds to 
Canada. 

The Bowery and the American Opera House are weil attended, and 
the performers, as well as the pieces performed, are of a very spirited 
and superior character. 

Castle Garden is a place of very agreeable resort. Concerts are 
frequently given, and fireworks, the production of Mr. Patrick, of 
great brilliance, exhibited. A display of these will take place on Mon- 
day. Miss Moran and Mrs. De Luce sustain the vocal part of the con 
certs, assisted by Mr. Moran on the piano. 





The New York Mirror of to-day, contains, in addition to its pleasing 
and varied conterts, a beautiful engraved view of 81. Thomas’ Churel 
in Broadway, drawn by Davis, and executed by Rawdon, Wright, & 
Co, The resemblance to the original is very striking. It gives us 
great pleasure thus frequently to notice the exertions of an honourable 
and undefatigable eotemporary 


Le Mirror Du Beau Monde; a weekly publication tas just made its 








appearance, and is devoted to a description of the French and Paglich 
iashions, illustrated with plates. ‘This, we believe, is the first work of 
the kind attempted in the United States, and we think with some little 
modifications, which we are told are contemplated by iis conductors, 
it will become very populer work. It has our best wishes tor its 
entire suceess. 

Messrs. J. & J. Warper have republished from the London copy, the 
work entitled “ Letters from the Augean,” by James Emerson, Esq 
Some ions of this work have already ajpeared in the Londen New 
Monthly Magazines, ander the title of“ Letters from the Levant,” some 
of which we transferred to our suatieimnes. The work as now pub- 
lished is far more complete, and exhibits a picture of the islands and 
shores of the A.gean, in strong and vivid colours, alike interesting to 
the lovers of classic antiquity, and to those who feel a sympathy for 
the heroic people now just recovering their dear and long lost liberties. 

Messrs. Carvill, hooksellers 108 Branadway, have just published an 
abridgement of Washington Irving's Life of Columbus—the abridge -- 
ment made by Mr. Irving himself. Of this work the above named 
pao have purchasee the cory right, and the sale, we understand, 

as exceeded two thougand in a few days. It is quite remarkable tu 
observe how fully the Mit of the original work is embodied in the 
abridgement—every fact of importance is preserved, and there is no 
risk in asserting, that as a school book, there is nothing extant that so 
correctly, and et the same time so beautifully, presents to the youthful 
mind the tale of the fate and {4rtunes of the great Colambus. 

Passengers in the Robert Edwards. sniled on Thursday for 


don :—Henry Young, —" lady, child and servant, of the Island ot 
Madeira ; Mejor General Wave!ll, lady, child aud servant, of the Briti 


army; Sir Robert Kerr Porter, and Captains G. B. Cumberland, a 
R. L. Phipps, of the British army, attached to the 2d and 92d R 
ments of Foot. 






HE MINT —New Yor y, ( 
drawn in the city of New York, on Wednesday. June 24th, 1429. Forty. e 
tumber lottery—eeven drawn ballots. The scheme contains the following prizes .- 
T prize of $10,000, 1 of $5,090 (2,400 of which is payalde in Albany land), 1 of 3/ 
2 of 1,000.5 of 500, &c. ke. Tickets $6. Halves $2 0, Quarters §1 25. ie 
and shares fur este at SYILLVESTERS , 130 Broadway, New Yok, 
Gold, Silver aad Bank of Eagiand Notes bought aed sold. T7 Aotes of ali Bro 
ken Banks bought. N.B.—Orders from the cougiry meet the same etteetion as of 
personal application. {June 2 
Vv ARK MELLOR, from Kogiaud, informs the public Wuat be bas commenced gi 
‘ ving lessons on the Voce! Syetem.—It is ao improvement on the Eaglish me 
thod solfasation. M. Mellor flatters himectf that he ie the first author that has led 
dewu a practical rule for pronouecing the Chromatic Octave by solfasetion —The 
lessons are eo simple which Ihave pullithed, that my pupils, with a moderate voice, 
will be eosbled in three mouths to perform the most dificult passages an the Minér 
principle, which is 60 imperfectly understood by the present generation of vocal es 
well es instrumental pe: iormers —t commence my fivet lessons on that principle, aud 
hava chosen that grand scientific song from Hagded's Messiah, “ The people thar 
walked in darkness," ke. In pege 54 you will eee that | have given the express 00 








is worthy the attention of the public 
A large number of the heads of public | simger at the Oratorios in commemoration of Handelin 1774 


to every occidental sharp through the whole of that song —In poge 4ist, om the 25th 
and 10th exercises ob Chromotics, you will see the expression gives to all the Bet 
and sharp thirds on both the Minor and Majer keys, which tunes the ear te such « 
degree of perfection that the pupil « enabled to detect and correct the least error in 
the tastrament when out of tan. The price of thie work is ene dollar, oud may be 
had of Mark Mellor at No. 163 Varick street, New York, or at Messrs. Dubois ond 


per week. This system bas been my study and practice for more than 50 years —ir 
NN. —1 wee present in Loudon os @ Cboras 
| Jane 20 


(AKD TU THE LADIES — dire. }Camionas tmoved bor Corset Warehouse 


. -—s - " tet all ‘ 
bodies and other persons of distinction, strangers, and citizens gene- Gate house formerly occupied by Mrs. Langlois, No. 203, Brosaway, efew 


| doors below St. Paul's Church, between} Fulton and Dey-streets. Mrs. Camelo hag 
: , , ‘ | connected the Millinery and Drees Making with ber Corset Eetabinbment and 
which attracted general attention trom the interesting facts it disclosed | ne doubt by her attention and pugctustity to give matiefection. i [Ot Fa 
’ pOYS CLOTHING EMPORIT M— ike A. Compield ull comtmees be 
business af 303 Broadway, where in addition to a comstant supply of vondy 


i, also holding * 
ated April , 
er the entrance, 
de there was * 


“ts of the church and of learning, to our pulpits and colleges ; M-Ne- | rally. attended the delivery of this eloquent and impressive address, 
"to our science; Sempson to our jurisprudence and literature; + ; 

él and Ingham to our arts. (Loud cheering.) Didit not, tou, give 
America tliat illustrious citizen whose recent death we have mourned 

“Emmet, the eloquent man, the man of genius, the patriot, the wise 


y 





| of the deceased, as well! as the skill and arrangement of the orator in 
| giving utterance to them. At the request of the Literary and Philo- 





i vire hai : made dresses for boys of any age ofthe latest and most feshicwstle patiornsa to 
, uous. Alluw me too: sir, to seize this fit occasion to pay a | sophicai Society and the committee of citizens aforesaid, Dr. Llosack | the different textes of parents, he now offers to the public an extensive esem anont 
’ *SsiNg tribut ri ave ti . , , : {ready male linen, cravete,stiffaers, ponders, « its, he. 
oy wit he deience pose he miliary scones et the Ucied mg amy ; ’ | furnished copies of the Discourse for publication. Dr. H. bas since pan ene ema Freee my aubene, Paves.ous ere, chemise eles, Ae. 02 ip 
nh the fgiid rave o . $ o ’ - » tHe tate 7 : : “f . Mourning dresses for boys farnished at the shortest Botice withoat the de) 
; a and learned and accomplished Tone, the worthy son of another published the same Discourse in “* o.) beautiful quarto volume, ip maste quendent npos eogustens Of family sWietions . “—-, 
Le.” ec and noble minded Irishman, who toiled and died in effectual |companied by an appendix embracing @ variety of documents all! WB. Gentlemen'sclo@ing made to order at the shortestuotice. 


(Oat dtr 
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She Altviot. 
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WELLINGTON’S NAME. 


Irish Air —Words by Moore.—[annasomp yOR THE ALBION BY P. K. MORAN.) 


While History's» Muse the me - - 


blotted the leaves. But, 


keeping Of all that the dark nandof des 


Ob! how the tear in her 


-ny weaves, Be - side her the 


eyelids grew bright, When after whole pages of 





stood weeping, For ber’s was the sto - ry 


sorrow and shame, She saw History write, 






pen - - cilof 















, Thatil - - lam'd all the volume, her 








Wellington’s name! 


























Me. But, ob! there is not Far prouder to heal the deep wounds of thy own. 

“ Hail, star of my Isle,” said the Spirit, all sparkling One dishonouring blot At the foot of that throne, for whose weal thou hast stood, 
With beams, such #s break from her own dewy skies; On the wreath that encircles my Wellington's name! Go, plead for the land that first cradled thy fame— 

“ Through ages of sorrow, deserted and darkling, 1. Wi: And bright o’er the flood 
I've watch'd for some glory like thine to arise. “ And still the last crown of thy toils is remaining, | of her tears and her blood, : Bs 

For though Heroes I've number'd, unblest was their lot, The grandest, the purest, e’en thou hast yet known ; Let the rain-bow of Hope, be her Wellington’s name! 
And unhallow'd they sleep in the cross-ways of Fame; Tho’ proud was thy task, other nations unchaining, 











Vavieties. 





POLICE.—MANSION-HOUSE. 


On Saturday, the man named Leech, and Elizabeth Lane, who were 





DVERTISEMENT.—Notice is hereby giveu to the publi, that the tulls of 
Government Locks end Canals upon the river St. Lawrence, will be reduced at 
the opening of the navigation to the rates in force previously to the year 1827; but 


examined on Saturday last, for having forged a bill of exchange for Cran f ee bearing erg to athe . tte Tike for Hee three tnoke inclnively, viz. 
& ; - H i } the Cascades, the Spl ock, an e enu du Lac, and wine? tkets, will be 

can op No eral other ses. yong te their Othe bank mye | isuued on application to the Deputy Commissary Geperal’s oflice at Montreal, coun. 

again brought up. o person attended on the part of the bankers | tersigned by that officer. 

prosecute. A gentleman came forward, and stated that the female | 


The Locks will be open on Sunday as well as on week-days, so as to obviate the 
prisoner had passed him a bill of exchange for £60, which was not yet | great inconvenicuce which this detention has hitherto oceasioned. 


; lei nd “ » Dri ’ ox. The rvtes to be paid will be required according to the following tariff, in force be- 
dee, but his SAIpeOn Was excited by the accouat of the pEpeaere’ fore their last increase in 1827, and which is re-published for general information :— 
emination in a newspaper of last Sunday, and he had since ascertained | y) hai Boate2l.; Battoaux li, hs.; Small Craft 's. bu. 

that the bill was a forgery ; however, he would rather submit to the 


The former arrangements relative to the breadth of beam, will continue to be in 
loss than take her life. No prosecutor appearing, the Lord Mayor cau- | forco; and passage through the Canals will be refused fo all boats excreding twelve 


tioned the prisoners not to continue such a course alter their narrow ate apy pa consequence of the injury caused to the works by forcing them 
eroape, 206 bey were both discharged,—apparently very grateful fur | Boatmenand others are cautioned not to stick their spiked poles into the mason or 
their liberation. 


| wood work, as they willberigourously prosecuted for all injury of this or any other 
Several vagrants, who had been found begging in the streets of the | description. 


city, were brought before the Lord Mayor, and there were amongst | Conunisseriot Head Quarters, Quehec, 30th ean 


, : , : oe (Signed - J. ROUTH, Com'y Gen’). 
the cases some of exceedingly gross and ludicrous imposition. ‘Peleg set A met 


: 1 The editor of tho Rochester ‘Uelegraph, and Ogdensburgh Gazette, will publish 
One of the vagrants isin the habit of going about the streets half | the ubove 4 times, aud send their bilis for payment to the Albion Office, New York. 


naked. This tellow had lost part of his toes, in a cold climate, and | _ oe RS te SF eat re eee 

nothing can ever induce him to put on a pair of shoes, because the ex- | OSTON AND HALIFAX PACKETS.—The Packet brig James, Samuel) Bur- 
hibition ceases the moment he covers his feet, which he contrives to bret ker monepr and dh ars | George Hoary Beane ape run regu- 
| keep raw by constantly inflicting wounds upon them. The street-keep- | '#rly between this port and Halifax the eneuingseason. They are first rate, fass 
} : ‘ ; P anded t red >t b &A > j 
| er saw this beggar importuning people and asked him what he was | ‘21s vessels, commended by experienced men, have basa me accommodations 


to preach at Sheepbead, took for his text the Sth chapter of Mat- 
ew, 4th verse.—* If any man will sue thee at the law, and take away 
thy coat, let him have thy cloak also.” In the course of his sermon, 
he strenuously enforced the Christian duty of overcoming evil with 
good; but to his no little astonishment, when he was about to enter 
his gig, whieh stood in an adjoining yard, he found that his coat and 
cloak were both gone—the thief having written on the wall with 
cha'k, “I have taken your cloak, and hope you will give me your 
coat!” ; 

Made Dishes.—Instead of ‘Do let me send you some more of this 
mock turtle’ —‘‘ Another patty" — Sir, some of this trifle,’"— I must 
insist upon your trying this nice melon ;” the language of hospitality 
should rather run thas:—* Shall Lsend you a fit of the cholic, Sir?’ 
% let me have the pleasure of giving you a pain in your stomach.” 
' Sir, let me help you to alittle gentle bilious head-ache.” “ Ma'am, 
you surely cannot refuse a touch of inflammation in the bowels.” 

If you feed on rich sauces, drink deep of strong wine, 
In the morn go to bed, and not till night dine; 

And the order of nature thus turn topsy turvy! 

You'll quickly contract paley, jaundice, and scurvy! !' 


A Gendey or two ago, a Ba ist minister from Derbyshire being en- 
t 




















e a‘ about. ‘ About!" said he, “ why begging to be sure ; whut else could ) Om ies JOSHUA SEAVER Agene qv ludiane wey ~e -wonad Aa 
‘in fide rogers ” joerc ag ? niga one about ?”—/A laugh. |—* But you must go out of the city to beg,” | Boston, March 19, 1828. 
At the last assizes for Phillipstown, a large unwieldy man of the) observed the officer. ‘If 1 do I’m blest.” said the beggar; “I'll be baa? Write be St ; t= caren 

name ot Page, was tried befcre Chief Justice Bushe, for a criminal at-| where | am—and no mistake.” “Ob, that won't do,” said the ole Shine ae SoS AND bepride mi yy nef ao 
tack on a widow named Anne Bray. She bad the professional assist-| cer; “come move on.” This little scene took place in Lombard- aad ; | 0° Now Fork: ’ of sailing f ons 
ance of Mr. G——, who, while the jury were debating ou their verdict, | street. ‘The officer put his hand upon the beggar to remove him, but it | No.t.Chariemagne, | Robinson, Feb. 1,June1,Oct. 1/Mar.20,July 20,Nov.20 
pre d to the prisoner to marry the prosecutrix, which he at the time | was not so easily done. The latter who was leaning on a large stick, 2-Chas.Carroll | st Pe mo _ - a |e te 1, Dee. 1 
\ndignaatly rejected; but the jury having returned a verdict of guilty, | with every appearance of being a cripple, was roused at this hint, “No | Ol, bine—Hevre, feta, Wiles. Ridele Alen Tl Sie eae hae 
Page altered his tone, and erred having the indissoluble knot put on | man shall insault me,” said he, “ or I’m blowed if I don’t floor him, in Old Line—HenrilV..| 1.8. Pell, |“ 10, © 10," bo May 1 Sept.1 Jan. t 
him by the priest, instead of Jack Keteh ; and this was actually done in | three kicks.” He then raised his statf and made a wipe at the officer, 1. Edw. Quesnel, | Hawkine, |“ 20, “20, @ 20-19 F419 10 
the prison, after the verdict, but before judgment; and the usual certifi- | which, if it*had taken effect on the head, would doubtless have cansedan| _ 2-Doa = ede Per exrxs ere Me ty le 
cate of marriage given by the priest. e prisoner, when called up to | immediate vacancy in the list of street-keepers. The aim was not, how- le Rp | oe « 99 o. « aol RS ~~ oT 
receive sentence, there being some delay, the Chiet Justice enquired | ever, so effectively levelled as the intention was. The officer sudden-| oygt ine Franesis let W.Skiddy |May 1.Sept. 1/Jan.1, "99 "99 © 9 
the reason, when Mr. G—— said:—“ My Lord, it appeers the prisoner ly stooped, and the beggar not finding any resistance, whirled round by 1. Bayard, Butman,— | 10, * 10, 10 July IP Nov. 1 Mar. 1 
‘loved not wise!y, but too well,’ and Mrs. Anne Bray has now lost her | the impetuosity of the exertion, and tumbled. But even on the ground | 9d Line—Montane, | Bukup, “a, “ 20, * 20) 710 "10 "0 
asinine name, and in future must be called « sweet Anne Page.’ There | he showed a spirit above ordinary beggars, for when the officer approach- | 4.) 2*88¢ 2 the Cabin to or from Huyre, one hundred and forty dollars, inclu- 
Las been some mistake, for I find the buiky prisoner, instead of being 


her ravisher, is the lady's lord and master.”— Not Master Slender, 
Mr. G—— certainly,” replied the witty judge. 


In the insolvent court a few days back, Counsellor ]H——d was giv- 
ing & Very severe cross-examination to the wife of an insolvent who was 
in the family way. ‘“ Counsellor,” said the lady, ‘ you should not press 
me 0 hard, eel oe very near my confinement.” “ Yes ma’am,” re- 

lied the facetious barrister, “ and [ am very sorry to tell you, that your 
usband is likely to be in the same situation.” 


The mortality among London actresses bas been dreadful this season, 
and promises to be still more destructive—Miss Love is no more, hav- 
ing exchanged ber former state for, as we hope, a better one. Miss 
Goward has ceased to exist sume time, but will shortly re-appear un- 
dera new name. Mrs. Chatierly has, since Christmas, obtained a 
rich Place near Charing-Cross, aud itis said, retiresto enjoy her otium. 
Miss Henry has thrown her maiden name to old Harry, and is expect- 
ed to give birthto many a New-Comer. The beautiful Tree is, we 





hear, shortly to be en by the matrimonial hoop of a well! 
known Cooper. Mrs. Faucit has taken the surname of Farren, and! 
Mrs. Gibbs, is actually married to an old Coalman, Mrs. Bunn has, 
changed her partner but retains her cognomen, and Mrs. Wayleit ex- 
chal partners, reeeiving the difference, vice Mrs. Bunn pote. 
Nise Stephens is not yet faced, but expected to be so quickly. Miss} 
Cawse will, we r, have no cause to régret any change she may | 
make; and her little clever black-eyed sister Hartiet would make an | 
excellent wife for any single gentleman legally to pair off with. 

We are alittle suspicious if that merry litie widow, Vestris, has not 
played usa trick; and Miss Paton, it is now well known, is Lady W., 
Lenox. Miss Smithson is said to be engepedtoa Freoch Count, who, | 
no doubt, in such case expects ‘to count his gains.’ Miss Fore, if not| 
already d, is, we should say, very closely attached. The caia- 
mity to us single gentlemen of the Acs is truly frightful; we shall very 
shortly, we fear, not have a single spinster left us to delight our eyes and 
captivate our hearts.— Age. 


ed him he whirled his stick about, said “ he’d he blessed if he wouldn't 








beg ;"" and if the Lord Mayor himself came in his way he'd beg of bis 
Lordship or any of * these here 

there wan’nt ove on'em wat had the heart of a louse.” [Laughtes. 
At length he was couveyed tothe Compter in a coach, for he refused | 





to walk, and there he also behaved very “ unproper and obstropelous,” 


to use the language of the offiver, who declared no one could vear such 
dreadful words as we bave above stated. 


The Lord Mayor asked this beggar what he bad to say in answer to 
80 serious a charge. 


The beggar.—Vy all I has to say is, if your Lordship will give me 


something as I can do, I won't beg no more ; but seeing as how, your | 


Lordship, as I ama poor cripple, I’m obligated for to beg, because you 
see, your Lordship, if I don’t tell the people I wants something, they 
won't give me nothink, [Laughter.] 

The Lord Mayor.—But what have you to say about this violent at- 


tack upon the oflicer? “ Vy, my Lord,” cried the beggar, “I'm blest 
if he didn’t hit me first. 


from sarving me out. 


The switch was here produced,—it was as thick as four of a man’s 


fingers. The Lord Mayor committed him as a rogue and vagabond 
to the House 


the feet. and then put to labour. 





FBVO be sold in Upper Caneda, Stainford Cottage, laie the residence of his Excel 
lency Lieut. General Sir P. Martland, K.C.B., with numerous offices suited | 
arge family —stabling for six horses—earriage houfe, ke. &e.—ple sure grounde | 
—an excellent kitehen garden, standing ia a fine timbered park,—comprising alto- 
gether nearly 400 acres of land. The situation is retired a small distance from the | 


road, in the township of Stamford, Upper Canada, only four miles from the falls of | 
Ningara. The house and grounds may 


further particulars known by application to 
May 9.—(im.) F. T. BILLINGS, York, Upper Canada. | 
Nv ASONIC HALL HOTEL, st. Paal Street, Moutreal—Joun Meyer respect- 
fully acquaiuis his friends and the public that he has take the above estxblish- 
meat, Which ie now open for the reception of Travellers. The superior accommo- 
dations of this Hotel (decidedly the most splendid upon the Coptinent of America), 


for al 








] 


I only took up my little switch to hinder bim | 


i 


| emnentinctindl 
| 


viewed with vicketsonly. The price and Boston, 


ding beds, bedding, wine, and stores of every description. 
Vid Line.—Owners ,franeis Depau, 63 Washiugion street, New York. Agent 
at Havre, Larue & Paimer. Nos.1 and 2, First and Second, or mail Jines.— 


idermen, though he knowed | Agents, Crassous & Boyd,corner of Wall and Pearl streets, New York.—Agents 
Haldermen, tho § anwed | ot Havre. 2 E. Quesne) ,Paine—3, Bonnaffe, Boisgerard & Co. 





NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 





Ships Masters; | Days of sailing from , Days of sailing from 
New York. ! Liverpool. 
No.1. New York, ‘Bennet, | Jan. 1, May 1, Sept.1, Feb. 16, Junel6, Oct. 16, 
4. York, jDe Cost, | “ 8 * 8, + 8) % 94, & G4, «# Qa, 
3. Manchester, W.Leejr.' “ 16; “ 16, “ 16,Mar. 1,July 1,Nov. |, 
2. Wm. Byrnes, Heckstaff,) “ 24, “ 24, “* 2) «@ 8 «@ Bm g, 
1. Wm. Thompson Maxwell, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1,, * 36, “ 16, * 16, 
4. Geo. Canning, (Allyn, “ $8 8H B) «OF mw Og Hm 4, 
a, Caledonia Rogers, | “ 16, “ 16, * 16, April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. |, 
2. John Jay, \Holdrege, eS De, Oe. ek oe ’ 
1. Canada, Graham, Mar. 1,July 1,Nov. 1,) “ 16, “ 16, “ M6, 
4. Nupoleon, ‘Smith, i; * & * 6 * 8) * Se, @ Oe, Be, 
3. Plorida, Tinkham,| “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, May 1,Sep. 1.Jan. 1, 
2.Birmingham, (Harris, “ 24, * 84,  O4 Be Be FB, 
1. Pacific, Crocker, April l,Aug. 1,Dee.1,, “ 16, “ 16, “ 1, 
4. Silas Richards, Holdrege,) “ 8, “ 8 “ & O24 Og, & Qa 
3. Britannia, Marshall, , ‘ 16, “ 16, “ 16, June 1,Oct. 1,Feb 1, 
2.SilvanusJenkine Allen, “8, * 24, % Oe) « 6 es eB, 
Pr 


assage in the Cabin to Liverpool, thirty guineas: from Liverpool, thirty-five 


io ; a 
2 ‘ . | @uineas: including beds, bedding, wine, and stores of every description. 
ot Correction, and ordered that he should be cured in | : é ; 


No. hand 3, Old Line.—Agente, F. Thompson & Nephewe,97 Beekman-street. No- 


| 2, New Line.—Owners, Byrnes, Trimble & Co. and Sam!. Hicks & Sons.—No. 4, 
| Packet Line, Ownrs, Fish, Grinnell & Go. 


Aventsin Liverpool istand 3d Line, Cropper, Benson & Co, 
James Brown & Co.—and 4th, Cearns, Fish & Crary. 


BOSTON AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


2d. Line, Wm. and 











Ships. Masters. Duy of sailing from | Days of sailing fren 
Reston. Liverpool. 
Mackay, |Jan. 1, May 3, Sept.1. Feb. 20, June 20, Oct. 20) 
Liverpool, Howes, j|Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1, Mar. 20, Jniy 20, Nov. 20 
Dover, Bursley, |Apmll, Ang. t, Dec. 1, May 20, Sept. 20, Jon. 20, 
Amethyst, Nye. |}Mar. 1, July 1. Nov. 1, Apr d 


y 20, Aug. 20, Dee. 20, 
Extra shins of the first class are taken up at Liverpoo!, and sail on the Sth day of 
February, March July and, Auzust and at such other times as they may be required 


| have been so often detailed, and are so well known to all travellers who have visited 
| Moutreal duriag the last three years, that it is unnecessary to entor upon a repeti- 
jtion of them. fle has only to siate that additions have been made to the building, 


| and -ome improvement in the internal arrangement, which are conceived wil! stil 
| further contribute to the comfort of the guests. 


Passage in the cabin, including beds, bedding, wines,and stores of every de 
cription, Thirty guineas to, and Thirty-five guines from Liverpool. 

Ageuts—Geo. i.Jones, Boston.—Maury Latham & Co., T.& J. D. Thornley © 
Humbertson & Co., and Latham Gair, Liverpool: 


LE SCRUPLE. 
To a Bishop at breakfast an Abbe stepped in ; 

“ Just in time,” cries his Lordship, “draw nearand begio.”’ 
“ Excece me, [’ve breakfasied twice, on my word.” — 4 = ous isa ConteoioeanySelaee and Rowngemens, which is con- 
cw : : ”? | Stantly supplied with p!ain sod ornamental Pastry, Lorenges, Jellies, Ices, and Soups. 
“Very fine—but you shall, Sir, take me yey the third. J. M. begs to state tbat ne pains or exertions shall be eoatien im premeting the 
“ My Lord,” says the scrupulous Abbe at ast, | comfort and convenience of those who may favour him withtheir patronage. His 
* 1 can’t eat again—for to-day is a Fast. | _ shall be s _— with every delicacy of the season. The Stock of Wines 

and Liquors are of the choicest descriptions His charges shall be moderat ik 
At a late dinner at the — yt a a Alderman volunteered | poms attentive and pent oo Sa — = Moutreal, May + M. 16— 41 . 
vrace, aud thus gracefully Gell oe " iy KS. FALOONER has removed from No. 390 Peai street, to No. 377 Broadw ay, 
iod bless the mem, \a° where she has jest opened a handsome assortment of FASHIONABLE MIL. 

And them as eat | LINERY. (May 2—3t, 
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